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Mahrattas. ||or perhaps being dissatisfied with some- 
thing which had been said, he rose sud- 
denly and was preparing to go out, when 
I expressed 2 hope that he would examine 
|the nature and claims of Christianity, 
adding that if he wished to do so, I would 
° . || furnish him with any books I might have 
Hurrudas—Native Schools—Incantations || by me to assist in his inquiry. He re- 

to obtain and to prevent Rain. plied that he wished to know nothing 
more about it, and went away. The rest 
of the company continued for some time, 
and expressed a wish for tracts, which 
were accordingly given to them. During 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF MR. 
ALLEN. 


[Continued from p. 304.] 





August 7, 1835. About ten o’clock | 
this forenoon a company of ten or twelve | 
persons called at my lodging-place. One 


of them was a hurrudas, one of a class '| the forenoon many persons came to the 
whose principal employment is to cele- | 


temple to worship, but as they generally 
brate the exploits of the gods and ancient || stopped no longer than while engaged in 
heroes, as described in the Hindoo sacred || their idolatrous rites, I had but little 
books. These persons travel about the || opportunity for conversing with them. 
country performing kuthas wherever they || Among these persons I observed one 
can find sufficient patronage. In these || man bringing his little boy, apparently 
kuthas the hurrudas is himself the prin- || not more than two years old, in his arms. 
cipal actor. He describes, with much || It was painful and affecting to see this 
exaggeration, and in highly figurative || father teaching his child, who could 
language, the exploits of some fabled god || hardly lisp, “my father,” the different 
or hero. He is generally assisted by || parts of idol worship. Thus early are 








three or four individuals, who sometimes | 
personify characters which are introduc- | 
ed, and sometimes give relief to him and | 
variety to the performance by singing | 
songs or playing on instruments at inter- | 
vals. These kuthas are always perform- | 
ed in the evening, and are often contin- | 
ued for several nights in succession. 
They constitute a favorite amusement of | 
the Hindoos, and, being of a religious | 
character and founded on their sacred | 
books, they exert much influence on the | 
opinions and character of the people. | 
The hurrudas who called on me was a} 
shrewd man. He made many inquiries | 
about Christianity, and urged some of| 
the common reasons, though with more | 
than common ingenuity, in defence of 
idolatry and other parts of the Hindoo 
religion. Having satisfied his curiosity, 
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the Hindoos initiated in the rites and 
practices of idolatry. In this village I 
have had various opportunities for com- 
municating a knowledge of Christianity 
and distributing tracts and parts of the 
Scriptures. 

Kamburgaum. 9. Arrived here last 
night and put up in a small house erect- 
ed for the accommodation of native trav- 
ellers. A brahmin called, saying that he 
had a school under his care and wanted 
some books for the use of his scholars, 
On my inquiring concerning the state of 
his school, he expressed a wish that I 
would visit it I promised to do so, and 
mentioned a time. I found eleven or 
twelve children present, of whom four or 
five were good readers. The teacher 
has instructed in this village for many 
years, and most of the people who are 
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able to read learned in his school. For- ); with a considerable number of tracts on 
merly his school consisted of twenty-five || the assurance that they should be used 
or thirty scholars, and afforded him a|,as class books for reading in the school. 
comfortable support. The increasing|| hmednuggur. 15. The rains, ex- 
poverty of many families prevents their || cepting a few showers which fell unus- 
sending their children, unless he will in- || ually early, commenced very late this 
struct them gratuitously. The amount||year. Much anxiety has been felt lest 
of compensation he now receives is some- | there should be a failure in the crops of 
times less than two and never more than|| grain. The common people have been 
three rupees per month; and as he has || making offerings to the gods, to the 
no prospect of its being increased, he || winds, and to the clouds; and some of the 
must soon discontinue the school. He || brahmins have spent a part of every day 
earnestly requested that I would assume | in performing ceremonies prescribed in 
the support of the school, and then make || their sacred books to procure rain. The 
it free to all who wished to send their | price of all kinds of grain rose to nearly 
children, or assist him to continue it i what it was a few months ago. 
it now is. Several persons who were! This was severely felt by the poorer 
present confirmed the truth of his state- || classes of people, while the future was 
ment, and concurred in his request. I || contemplated with the most intense anx- 
not unfrequently find schools in this||iety. But the price of grain and the 
state. Apparently a little pecuniary as-|| prospect of increasing scarcity was re- 
sistance may be the means of continuing || garded with very different feelings by 
them. But without such assistance they ||/the dealers in grain, who generally be- 
will soon be discontinued, and the village || long to the Jaina religious sect, and who 
will then be without any school—proba- || have large quantities, the produce of past 
bly for some years. /years in store. They have been anxious 

Ranjungaum. 12. To-day I have dis- || for a season of scarcity, that they might 
tributed many tracts and parts of the! dispose of their stock, and at a high 
Scriptures, and had much conversation|| price. With this view they hired their 
on the truths of Christianity in different | priests, who profess to understand magic, 
places. Among those who applied for || to perform rites and ceremonies to pre- 
tracts, I was surprised to see several || vent the fall of rain. The present drought 
children of a very low and despised || and scarcity has been ascribed to their 
caste. One of them was a girl, perhaps || influence, and much indignation has been 
nine or ten years old. To my inquiry || manifested against them. Two days ago 
where they had learned to read, they ||some encouraging indications of rain 
said that one of their caste who could } were observed. This excited much joy, 
read was accustomed to teach the chil- || not unmixed with fear, lest the Jaina 
dren who would come to him. I gave || priests should interpose by their magic, 
these children some tracts, and on going | and prevent what was so much desired 
to the place where they live, (for they are || and needed. At that time several native 
not permitted to live in the village,) | men happening to go out to the river, a 
found ¥ —— they 0 — . " | little west of re town, unexpectedly dis- 
true. I saw the man they spoke of. | covered one of the Jaina priests on the 
expressed my approbation to him of what || bank, busily engaged in performing his 
he had done, and gave to him and to the! magical rites. He had stuck several 
children which I there found, some small | sticks into the ground, and in a state of 
books to encourage him and them. _ | perfect nudity was el round them, 

Akoolnair. 13. Arrived here last night. || muttering to the clouds and to the winds, 











As the people were generally engaged 
in their ordinary occupations, I found but 
few at leisure for conversation or dispos- 
ed to listen to any thing addressed to 
them on religious subjects. To-day I 
have found people unoccupied in several 
places, and have addressed in all perhaps 
seventy-five or a hundred persons. I 
have spent most of the forenoon in this 
way, and have distributed many tracts 
and parts of the Scriptures. Among 
those who applied for tracts was a school- 
teacher, (the only one in the village,) who 
brought nearly or quite all his scholars 
with him. I furnished him and them 


|and throwing handfuls of grain and water 
| in different directions, sometimes into the 
| air and sometimes to the earth. To see 
him thus engaged, and at such a time 
too, excited feelings of indignation not 
easily restrained. The poor priest was 
| immediately seized and forcibly brought 
|into the town, where a great crowd col- 
| lecting, he was treated with much abuse 
and violence. After some delay and con- 
| sultation in respect to what further to do 
to him, he was conducted, surrounded 
jand followed by two hundred or three 
| hundred people, treating him with every 
indignity and insult which they dared to 
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inflict or to show, to the magistrate, and 
there accused of having caused by his 
magic the present drought and scarcity, 
and of using the same means to produce 
yet greater distress. The magistrate 
took charge of the poor priest, who was 
put in custody for a short time to secure 
him from the violence of the multitude 
and preserve the public peace, and then 
was set at liberty. Had this occurred 
under a native government, he would 
have been severely punished, perhaps 
have been put to death. In some parts 
of India, as [ am assured by persons who 
were eye-witnesses, such punishments 
have been inflicted. Surely darkness 
covers this part of the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. Who, in view of 
their wretched state, will not pray that 
the Sun of Righteousness may arise and 
the darkness be dispelled? 





Ashtee—-Jamkeyr—- Kurruda—- Barsee— 
Return to Ahmednuggur. 


Ashtee. Sept. 6. Soon after I stopped 
two young brahmins from Newass, a 
large village where I spent two or three 
days some months ago, being here on a | 
visit to their friends, called on me. On| 
their return into the village they inform- 
ed their friends of the business on which | 
I had come. It was not long before fif- | 
teen or twenty persons came in. After | 
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generally known through the village, 
‘and to-day my lodging-place has been 
/crowded much of the time with people 
|who have called. Among these were 
several persons who informed me that 
|they had heard me preach at different 
| places in Ahmednuggur, when they were 
|there on business. So many called that 
|I had no occasion to go into the streets 
or public places to find hearers. In this 
| village is a native magistrate and a na- 
tive collector of the customs; connected 
| with whom, as assistants, clerks, etc., are 
twenty-five or thirty persons. Most if 
| not all of these called on me and request- 
ed tracts and copies of the Scriptures. 
| When I was preparing to leave the vil- 
| lage, one of the clerks in the native court 
‘came and said that they had all been 
|hoping I should stop over the Sabbath, 
jas they should then be at leisure to hear 
|a more particular account of Christianity 
than their engagement in business allow- 
ed them to hear to-day. Such an expres- 
sion of feeling, apparently made in sin- 
| cerity, and by one who had himself heard 
| the gospel preached in A., was unexpect- 
}ed, and I felt a strong desire to remain. 
| But I had made arrangements to pass the 
| Sabbath at another village, and my lodg- 


|| ing-place, though the best I could obtain, 


| was very uncomfortable, and should a 


| storm come on, (of which there were some 
| indications), would be quite uninhabitable. 


some conversation, I gave books to a few ‘| So I told him to say to all that I could 
of them; but as it was growing dark, I || not remain, nor was it necessary, as they 
told the others to come again in the || could learn from the tracts and parts of 
morning. These persons remembered ||the Scriptures I had given them, and 
what was said, and came at an early hour. || which they had promised to read, what 
Till about ten o’clock I was engaged || doctrines Christianity contained and what 
most of the time in conversing with those || duties it enjoined. 

who called, and addressing them on the || Kurruda. 10. This morning I found, 
principal truths of the gospel and in fur- ||on looking over my stock of tracts and 
nishing them with the Scriptures and || the Scriptures, that it would be quite in- 
tracts. At ten o’clock, at the request of || sufficient for the remaining part of my 
a brahmin who has for some time past in- || tour, and so I immediately despatched a 
structed a school in the village, I wentto||man to Ahmednuggur, fifty-six miles, 


see it. The school contains about fifty | 
boys. I was much pleased with the) 
teacher and scholars, and at their urgent | 
request furnished them with books for | 
reading in school. Near the school- | 
house, I had an opportunity of addressing | 
a large collection of people on some of 


for a fresh supply. As the route I de- 
signed to pursue had never been travel- 
led nor intersected, so far as I_know, by 
any missionary, and is not likely to be 
again for some time—perhaps for years 
to come, I felt it would be my duty to 
make a more liberal distribution than I 


the most important doctrines of Chris- | commonly do in those places which have 
tianity. I gave away all the tracts I had | been visited before, or are likely to be 
with me, and a crowd of people whom I || soon visited again. And for this reason 
could not supply followed me to myjjI started with a larger quantity than I 
lodging-place. ever took before on any tour. But I 
‘amkeyr. 6. The clamor of a byragee, || have found several villages to be more 
who protested against my stopping at the || populous, and the proportion of people 
ee assigned for travellers, near Vitto- || who can read to be greater than I ex- 
a’s temple, caused my arrival here, as || pected. 
well as the object of my coming, to be’ 
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Having removed to a new lodging- 
place, it was not long before the house 


was crowded and the doors thronged || 


with people. I then addressed them on 
a few of ihe most important truths of 
Christianity, stating also briefly the con- 
tents of the books I had, and with what 
views and feelings they should be exam- 
ined. I then proposed to give oue book 


or more to every person who could read, | 


adding that I should regard his receiving 
it as a promise that he should read it. 
Agreeably to my custom, I required every 
person who asked for a book, to read a 
sentence or more as evidence of his abil- 
ity to read, and I then selected and gave 
him what I thought to be most suitable 
for him. Applications were made faster 
than I could supply them. In this way 
I was occupied tili the exertion I had 
made in speaking and the confined air 
of the place rendered it necessary for me 
to go out for a change. I then walked 
out of the village, and sat down near one 
of the temples. While sitting here my 
feelings were deeply affected with a view 
of the character of God as displayed by 
the beautiful scenery around, contrasted 


with the disgusting objects of Hindoo. 


worship then before me, and the ignor- 
ance and infatuation of those I saw en- 
gaged in worshipping them. I began to 
address several persons who were near 


me on the folly of worshipping such | 


senseless, disgusting objects, and on the 


reasonableness and importance of loving | 


and serving Him who is the creator of 
all things, and the author of the beauti- 


ful scenery which then surrounded us; | 


who gave us existence, and who pre- 
serves and sustains us every moment we 
_ live. On returning & the building I be- 
fore occupied in the village, (and where 
my books, etc., remained), I found a 
crowd of people waiting for me. I was 
here again engaged for a considerable 


time in the same manner as before, till, | 
having distributed nearly al] the books [| | 


had with me, and finding the place too 
uncomfortable to remain any longer, I 
said to those around, that if any more 
persons wished for books, they might 
come to my former lodging-place, out of || 
the village, to which I should now re- | 
turn. Here so many people came that [| 
had no occasion to go into the village for | 
an audience till the time arrived when I | 
had made arrangements to leave. On, 
examination I find that I have given | 
away to-day nearly half the tracts and) 
Scriptures which I had on hand this| 
morning, and I should have given away 
many more were I not expecting to want 
them yet more in other villages before I 
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,can obtain a new supply from Ahmed- 
nuggur. 
Barsee. 17. In the afternoon a man 
| with whom I became acquainted in Kur- 
ruda called, hringing several of his friends 
_with him. They are of the sect called 
Lingaits, and worship none of the Hin- 
| doo gods, except Sheeva. . Their priests 
are called jungums, and belong to their 
own caste. The Lingaits have no con- 
nection with the brahmins—indeed they 
appear to despise them, and are in return, 
despised by them. ‘To Sheeva, or Maha 
Dav, (literally great god), as they call 
him, they ascribe the highest titles and 
attributes. On my objecting to his being 
a suitable subject of worship, and men- 
tioning the prominent traits of his char- 
|| acter, and some of the attributes ascrib- 
‘ed to him in their books, one of them, 
who is a jungum, said, “It is not for us 
|to impute sin to god, (meaning Sheeva), 
‘or to think that he ever did, or can do 
what is wrong. He is not under any 
law, and can do as he pleases.” 
Ahmednuggur. Oct. 1. 1 have been 
mercifully protected and __ preserved 
through my tour, and returned safely to 
| this place, which I regard as my home. 
On no tour before did I ever distribute 
||so many tracts and parts of the Scrip- 
| tures, or preach the gospel to so many 
/people. This is principally to be at- 
, tributed to the curiosity and excitement 
occasioned by the first visit of a mission- 
ary. A desire to hear what he will say 
and to see what his books contain, and 
not any dissatisfaction with their religion, 
| are the motives which induce people to 
‘llisten to his addresses and to apply to 
|him for tracts and the Scriptures. As 
|}soon as these feelings of curiosity are 
| gratified, indifference and apathy gener- 
|ally succeed. And when the claims of 
Christianity on those who are in this 
| state of mind are enforced, they excite 
opposition and enmity; and are sometimes 
met with ridicule, scoffing, and blas- 
|phemy. Affecting instances of this kind 
are known to every missionary who has 
| had much intercourse with the Hindoos 
|| or Mohammedans of India. 


| 











Singapore. 
LETTERS FROM MR. TRACY, 
pec. 31, 1835. 


DATED 


AFTER mentioning the state of the dispen- 
sary, where about thirty patients receive 
medical attention daily, Mr. Tracy proceeds 
to notice the— 








1835. 


Meetings for the Chinese—Operations of 
the Press. 


In the month of August Mr. Parker 
and myself invited some of the Chinese 
who were best acquainted with Christian- 
ity to meet us for friendly religious con- 
versation. Ten or twelve came, and 
more than half that number expressed 
belief in Christ and a wish to be baptised 
and belong to his people. A weekly 
meeting with these individuals and a few 
others has been continued till this time. 
Their instruction in the leading and 
practical doctrines of the gospel has 
been chiefly aimed at. 

In October a Bible-class was com- 
menced, which has been attended by 
nearly the same persons who attend the 
Sabbath evening meeting. There are 
generally fourteen or fifteen present. I 
have had much satisfaction in attending 
these two meetings. The constant at- 
tendance of all who have expressed a 
wish for baptism has been highly gratify- 
ing. I have always come from the meet- 
ing with a heart grateful to God for what 
I am permitted to see, and cheered with 
the hope that the truth communicated 
will be the means of their sanctification; 
and that the Lord will carry on the work 
and increase the number of believers. 
We sing a hymn in Chinese; J pray, or 
call on Achang, Afa’s companion in per- 
secution and exile, or Chae hoo, who 
was baptised in October, to pray; then 
we attend to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures or some instructive hook, with oc- 
casional remarks; and then sing and pray 
again. 

In consequence of several of these 
persons speaking other dialects than the 
one I study, I can converse with them 
very little, and cannot judge very well 
respecting their piety. I see no reason 
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| Three Malay tracts have been re- 
printed, and two Bugis tracts—also a 
spelling-book in English. This last 
seemed to be very much needed, and I 
trust it will pay for itself; as there is no 
| doubt of our being able to sell a consid- 
|erable proportion of them. This work 
was prepared chiefly by Mrs. Tracy. It 
has many defects, but we think it will be 
| useful here. 

Correspondence, the translation of 
|tracts for the Tract Society, and other 
| writing, have occupied much of my time 
‘during the last four or five months. 
| During this time I have written over 
|more than three hundred large foolscap 
| sheets, besides letters. My progress in 
the language during the whole year has 
|been much hindered, and by no means 
‘such as I might have made, if I could 
have given myself wholly to it. I regret 
| this exceedingly; still I suppose my use- 
fulness is on the whole greater. 

The present aspect of missionary af- 
fairs here is at least as favorable as at 
any past time. Preparations have been 
commenced for an enlargement of our 
| printing operations; and a brick printing- 
office for Chinese, sixty-five feet by 
'seventeen, is to be completed within 
three or four weeks. Materials are also 
‘rapidly gathering, and workmen are 
| probably on their way from China. 
There is a great and increasing eager- 
/ness for christian books among the Chi- 
nese generally, and also among many of 
\the Malays and Bugis. We want men 
'to go every where and sow the good seed 
|of the word. 

It is evident that our labors have com- 
'mended themselves and the religion that 
| we teach to the minds of many of the 
| Chinese and others in Singapore, and not 
'a few from abroad; and that the way is 
| preparing for their listening to the gos- 








to doubt it, unless it be their neglecting || pel with a mind less prejudiced than for- 
to observe the Sabbath strictly. I hope||merly. We must go on, trusting in God, 
some of them, at least, will be found || and the idols will fall and Jesus be ex- 
heirs of the kingdom of God. Three of|/ alted ere long. 
them work with Achang, and I hope will / On a review of the mission during the 
afford him eternal joy, that will compen-|| last year, my mind is sometimes filled 
sate ten thousand fold for the pain of|| with grief and shame, and sometimes 
banishment from his children and wife. || with gratitude and joy. I am grieved 
The printing of tracts in Chinese has | and ashamed when I think how little has 
gone on steadily under the direction of || been done compared with what has been 
Achang. The number manufactured|| needed, and what there have been op- 
during the year is 39,000, containing || portunities to do. But I do feel assured 
158,000 leaves. Blocks have recently || that the blessing of God has attended 
been cut here for a number of new tracts, || the mission in a very encouraging de- 
one of which is on the evils of using) gree, especially considering the incipient 
opium, and was prepared by myself,|| nature of our labors. Some souls have 
partly from a Chinese broad-sheet pub- || been born into the kingdom of God; and 
lished by a native in Canton. ‘some others have been evidently under 
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the influence of the Holy Spirit in some ;;seemed not disposed to make himself 
degree. A beginning of the work of|}known. After staying a little time he 
salvation among the long neglected Chi- || made as if he would depart without leav- 
nese is evidently made. The regular ||ing his name. In the verandah he met 
worship of God on his holy day has been || with my young man John, to whom he 
commenced, and the voice of prayer and || gave his name, who immediately told me, 
praise from Chinese lips has begun to || and to my surprise it proved to be Luang 
ascend from the social circle as well us || Nai Sit, the first son of the. Prah Klang. 
the private closet. All these things have || We entreated him to come back and sit 
existed before in a degree in other || with us longer, which he did, and ren- 
places, and in connection with another || dered himself very agreeable. He speaks 
society’s labors; but a beginning, which || the English language a little, and writes 
I can but regard as most auspicious, and || it with much freedom. On taking leave, 
an evidence of the readiness of God to || he invited us to make him a visit to- 





bestow more abundant blessings, has 
been made here in Singapore, and in 
connection with our society during the 
year now closing. 

I conclude by commending the mission 
to the prayers of friends of the heathen 


at home. The station is important, and || 


daily becoming more so. We have much 
need of wisdom to guide, and grace to 
sanctify; and the heathen around us need 
the influences of the Holy Spirit to con- 
vince them of sin, and change their hard 
hearts. May Christians pray more and 
more, and better and better, for them till 
they receive the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and become the children of God. 


In a postscript, written February 5th, Mr. 
Tracy states that patients at the dispensary 
were still numerous, there having been more 
than two hundred since the year commenc- 
ed. The printing-house referred to above 
was finished and twelve printers at work. 
The new version of the New Testament was 
in hand, and would be printed as soon as 
possible. A dwelling-house and other build- 


ings for the mission were in progress. 








Siam. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
DUCT. BRADLEY AT BANKOK AND 
CHANTABUN, 


THE temporary removal of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson and Doct. Bradley from Bankok to 
Chantabun was mentioned at page 267. 


The following extracts from his journal fur- || 


nish an account of the circumstances which 
led him to that plaee. 


Introduction to Luang Nai Sit—Invita- 
tion and Voyage to Chantabun. 


Oct. 23, 1835. A Siamese nobleman 
has just called upon me. He was re- 
markably modest in his appearance, and 


‘| morrow evening. He has just returned 
|| from Chantabun in a new brig which he 
|| has constructed after the European style. 

|| His father is still at that place, superin- 
|| tending the building of war vessels and 
fortifications. 

‘|| 24. Mrs. B. and myself have just re- 
jturned from a visit to Luang Nai Sit. 
He lives a little distance from us, in a 
{house which he has had built and fur- 
|nished in the European style. There is 
''an engraving at the door in large Roman 

||characters, which cannot fail to attract 

|| the attention of every visitor. It reads, 

“This is Luang Nai Sit’s house—wel- 

|'come friends.” We found that indeed 
friends were welcomed to enter and par- 

‘ticipate in a bountiful hospitality. We 

|were delighted to see in this heathen 
icity such a display of kindness, and so 

jae, not only in the manners of the 
young nobleman and his family, but also 
| in the style of the rooms and furniture, 
| which reminded us forcibly of scenes in 

‘our own dear America. 

| 26. Hlave been to see a brig which 
|Luang Nai Sit has recently finished at 

'Chantabun, and brought to Bankok, with 

||a view to present it to the king. It is 

|}about the first essay the Siamese have 
made to imitate European ship-building. 

Considering that the young nobleman 
‘had no pattern by him; that all his 
|knowledge of European shipping had 
| been gathered by here and there an ob- 

|servation, the vessel certainly reflects 

very great credit upon him. No doubt 
he is a young man possessing an uncom- 
monly acute and capacious mind for one 

‘in his circumstances. He is now making 











'two ships of two hundred or three hun- 
| dred tons burden, at Chantabun. It is 
certainly an encouraging feature in the 
| Siamese character, especially of the 
| leading men, that there is a growing de- 
| sire to ape European customs. 

| The wife of Luang Nai Sit has just 
left my house having spent the evening 





| with Mrs. B. She esses many inter- 
esting qualities. Like her husband, she 
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is extremely fond of the society of Amer- 
icans and Europeans. Her attendants 
were three or more females, who rowed 
the boat for her and bore her betel-box 
and its accompaniments. The attend- 
ants remained at the door in a crouching 
posture, while their mistress visited Mrs. 


B. Her dress consisted of a pharang of | 


ordinary cloth, a Burman jacket of fine 
crimson crape, a scarlet sash of the same 
material, and a leaden colored shawl of 
the richest damask silk. As a whole it 
looked very neat and rich. 

/Vov. 6. Mr. Johnson has just inform- 
ed me that Luang Nai Sit has invited 
them to go with him to Chantabun to 
spend six months in his family, teaching 
himself and wife and children the Eng- 
lish language; and at the same time hav- 
ing the liberty to distribute tracts to the 
multitudes of Chinese that reside at that 
place. This seems to display clearly the 
hand of the Lord, and is very encourag- 
ing, inasmuch as heretofore there have 
been no opportunities for us to explore 
beyond the boundaries of this city. We 
think that we can hardly mistake, when 
we infer that providence directs some of 
our company to embrace this opportunity 
to visit that section of the kingdom. It 
is suggested that my health seems to re- 
quire a ehange of air, and that such an 
excursion would very probably benefit 
me. 

% It is concluded that Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson go to Chantabun with Luang 
Nai Sit, and that I accompany them, 
chiefiy in quest of health, and return ina 
month or six weeks. The brig which is 
to bear us is to sail in two days. 

12. One of the most delightful morn- 
ings I have ever seen. As the brig 
floated down with the tide, I called upon 
my brethren in company with my wife, 
where i took my leave of ker. TheDrig 
had made more progress than we were 
aware, which subjected us to the incon- 
venience of overtaking her in an open 
boat and under a burning sun. She was 
under full press of sail before we reached 
her, and it was with no small exertion on 
our part to inspirit our men, and on theirs 
at their paddles, that we got aboard at 
twelve, M. The cabin was exclusively 
occupied by the mother and sisters of 
Luang Nai Sit, who being high in rank 
as females, must of course have the best 
accommodations on board. The mother 
is nearly allied to the royal family, and 


consequently ranks higher than her hus- | 


band, the prah kiang, though he is one of 
the first in point of office, being com- 
mander in chief of the Siamese forces, 
and prime minister of foreign affairs. 
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|| An awning was spread for our accommo- 
| dation on deck; but this was little thick- 
'|er than brown sheeting, and therefore 
|did not screen us effectually from the 
/powerful sun. After an hour or two 
|| Luang Nai Sit ordered an atap covering 
| to be superadded to the awning. 
| The more I dwell upon it, the more I 
/am interested in the providence that has 
| brought us on board this vessel. But it 
/may be asked, What is there peculiarly 
| interesting in it? Why, here is a new 
|| Siamese brig, recently presented to the 
| king of Siam, as the first specimen of a 
successful imitation of European ship- 
| building, on her first voyage, volunteered 
| by one of the first men in the kingdom 
| to bear a company of missionaries to a 
| province of Siam, carrying the everlast- 
ing gospel to a people who have never 
|heard its joytul sound; and who, to use 
the expression of the nobleman who has 
volunteered to take us thither, “have no 
|God, no religion, and greatly need the 
| labors of missionaries among them.” 
13. On awaking this morning I found 
that we were lying at anchor opposite to 
|Packnam, where the mother and sisters 
|| of our noble friend are to disembark. It 
\is truly affecting to witness the kind at- 
tentions of Luang Nai Sit, and to ob- 
'serve how ready he is to anticipate our 
| wants and prepare to meet them. Last 
/evening, while we were singing, a com- 
|pany of native singers removed their 
seats at the forecastle, and sitting down 
near to us, began to baw] out in the na- 
tive style. Luang Nai Sit soon came to 
‘us and requested that we should go to 
|the upper deck, and take seats which he 
had prepared for us; saying, “There is 
|too much confusion for you to stay here; 
|go up yonder and bless God undis- 
| turbed.” 
These native singers, 1 am informed, 
| are now practising with a view to sing to 
|the white elephant at Chantabun. They 
| sing many times a day, of which I have 
| become heartily sick. This is to be in 
| worship probably of some one or more of 
| the departed spirits of the Siamese sov- 
iereigns, which, according to the super- 
'stitions of this people, enter or become 
| white elephants. 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson and myself have 
| spent the chief part of this day on board 
| the brig Sparta, lying near us, where we 
‘| have received much attention from Capt. 
| Leach, his officers, and crew. 
14. Weighed anchor very early in the 
| morning and sailed with the tide in our 
\favor to the bar. A little after sunrise 


| | we came in sight of the mountains of 


Keo, which to me was a peculiarly grat- 
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ing their extreme ignorance, it seems 
peculiarly providential that we have not 
been lost. ; 
We have enjoyed much interesting 
‘scenery while tossing about to-day. 
There are many bold islands in this vi- 
cinity, with rocky bases, and crowns of 
morning and found that we were at an-|| luxuriant vegetation. Coh Chang lies 
chor a little south of the Keo mountains, || fifteen or oa _ south ~ us. : is 
having Coh Chang or See Chang on the|/a large island with lofty peaks, and is 
west, eight miles distant, and the coast of || said to be famous for elephants. There 
See Mara Chah on the east, five miles || are several thousand souls upon it. Prit 
distant. I know not when I have been | Prote are three small islands, interesting 
so delighted with natural scenery as at || only as affording pleasant objects to the 
this time. Notacloud was seen in the|| eye of the naturalist. Coh Nom Low is 
heavens. The moon walked in bright- |/a very curious pinnacle near the entrance 
ness amid myriads of twinkling suns and | into - — of Chantabun -_ With 
ini 8. e||a small base, it arises out of the sea 
oaiunedine ie ved of sons || probably 400° feet. "The. mouth of the 
Lofty mountains and a rugged and ro-|/river is admirably guarded by an arm of 
mantic coast darkened the eastern hori- || a mountain ridge, which extends out into 
zon. At five o’clock Luang Nai Sit in-| the sea and embraces the harbor which 
vited brother J. and myself to go ashore | is also artificially protected by two bat- 
with him. Thinking that he would make || teries. — coast extends — by south- 
no parade inconsistent with the sacred- || east. iat part of it east of the river, in 
ness of the day, and that we might do ! the immediate vicinity of the sea, is level, 
good by a visit to the settlement, in|) low, and covered with a thick jungle. 
searching out the spiritual wants of the || The main body of the trees appear low, 
precious souls there, we readily accepted || having interspersed among them many 
of the invitation, and accompanied our || that are lofty, with here and there small 
friend to the village of See Mara Chah./| hills handsomely attired. Parallel with 
The scenery as the dawn brightened was | this coast, and apparently ten miles from 
most exhilarating. ‘The mountains, hills, | the sea, the mountain Sah Bap towers 
and plains were covered with vegetation || into the clouds and stretches a long way 
in the liveliest green, with here and there || to the north and to the south. The coast 
a cultivated spot. We reached the vile | west of the river is rugged and moun- 
lage a little after sunrise, which we found || tainous. In the apparent direction of the 
to contain 300 or 400 souls, chiefly | river there are several sublime peaks. 
Siamese. It was a matter of not a little || As far as the eye can command, vegeta- 


ifying sight. I had for months sighed 
after something of the kind to interrupt 
the dead monotony of Bankok. There, 
do what you may by the means of tele- 
scopes and towers, you will discover 
nothing but one unbroken plain. 

15. Sabbath. Arose at four in the 











regret that we had no tracts to give them. || 
The people seemed to live in somewhat | 
_ of a tidy manner, not very unlike a poor || 
villager in our own country. Still their || 
houses were built of bamboo, and elevat- || 
ed, according to the Siamese custom, as || 


tion appears luxuriant, but is quite differ- 
ent from that of Bankok. The palm, 
which is the queen of all the jungles in 
that vicinity, is not to be seen here. The 
appearance of the water about the mouth 
of this river is perfectly clear, while that 





on stilts. We called at several houses! of the Meinamn is extremely muddy. 
and found the females engaged in eating | 21. We left the brig yesterday in a 
their rice. We attempted to penetrate || small junk, which Luang Nai Sit sent for 
the jungle behind the settlement, but did || us, and arrived at the Siamese dock-yard 
not go far, as there seemed to be but lit- || about four this morning. The house as- 
tle prospect that we should descry other || signed to us here is situated over the 
settlements. || water, exposed to the strong north winds 
|| that blow from the opposite side of the 

Entrance of Chantabun River—Bung |'river. It is built of bamboo slats and 
Ka Cha ||small poles, so as to operate as a kind of 

| sieve for the bleak winds. The most of 

19. The curtains of a tempestuous || the floor is also of bamboo slats, and ad- 
night having been removed, very much || mit strong currents of air through them, 
to our joy we found this morning that we || while the waves are both heard and seen 
were in sight of our desired haven. || dashing beneath them. The roof is 
Thanks to our almighty Redeemer that || made of the atap leaf, which rattles like 
he has not suffered us to sink to the bot-|/ hail in the wind. The best rooms in the 
tom of the deep under the most unskilful | 


| house, two in number, are enclosed with 
management of our seamen. Consider-'' bamboo slats and lined with cajung. 
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These were politely assigned to us by 
our kind friend, who is ever ready to 
deny himself to oblige us. This would 
be a delightfully cool place in the spring | 
and summer months, but at this season 
of the year it is unpleasantly chilly. 

This. place has no importance only | 
what is connected with the ship-building | 
carried on here. There are now on the} 
stocks not less than fifty vessels, consist- 
ing of two ships of 300 or 400 tons bur-| 
den, thirty or forty war boats or junks, 
and a number of smaller craft. There is | 
a cleared plain in the immediate vicinity | 
behind, of fifty or sixty acres, which is 
covered with a species of wild paddy. 
About this place there are very comfort- | 
able paths for walking, which I have al- | 
ready found to afford me quite a luxury. | 
lt is next to impossible to enjoy this priv- | 
ilege at Bankok. So far as getting 
about is concerned, a person may there | 
almost dispense with legs, for he must 
always go out in boats if he goes at all. 

23. Mr. Johnson and myself have to- | 
day made an excursion up the river as/| 
high as the prah klang’s establishment, 
where we left our boat and proceeded by | 
land two or three miles to Bung Ka 
Chah. The river up to the place we} 
left it is exceedingly serpentine, the 
banks are low and overflowed by the 
tides, and covered with an impenetrable 
jungle of low timber. 

As we drew near the prah klang’s, 
there dppeared pleasant fields of paddy, 
and at a cistance a beautiful acclivity | 
partially cleared, around which govern- 
ment is building extensive fortifications. | 
The works are rapidly advancing. The 
circumference of the inclosure when fin- 
ished will not vary much from two miles. 
The embankment is forty feet above the | 
surface of the ground, and the depth of| 
the ditch on the outside will increase it) 
six feet. The earth is of a remarkable 
red color, and gives the embankment the | 
appearance of solid brick. This is to be 
surrounded by a breastwork six feet high, | 
with port-holes, and literally made of 
brick dug out of the earth, which, a few | 
feet from the surface, possesses the con- | 
sistence of brick that had been thorough- | 
ly dried in the sun. Blocks, eighteen | 
inches in length, nine in breadth, and six | 
in thickness, are cut out by Chinamen| 
and Malays, which, with a little smooth- | 
ing, are prepared for laying into the 
wall. 

We were objects of great curiosity to| 
the natives. Probably they had never| 
before seen a white man. Our passport) 
was, to tell them that we came from Ban- 
kok in Coon Sit’s ship, and this was per- 
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|fectly satisfactory. With the idea that 
| Bung Ka Chah was but a little way on- 
| ward, we continued to walk, being very 
‘much exhilarated by the sight of palmy 
| plains and palmy hills and extensive rice 
|plantations. The country appeared to 
have a first rate soil, and to be very ex- 
tensively cultivated. The paddy fields 
were heavy laden and well filled. It was 
harvest time. In one direction you might 
see reapers; in another gatherers of the 
sheaves; in another threshers; one with 
his buffalo treading out the grain, another 
with his bin and sack, against which he 
was beating the sheaves. The lots were 
divided by foot-paths merely, consisting 
\of a little ridge thrown up by art. 

| In Bung Ka Chah we found a settle- 
ment of 4,000 or more pure Chinese. 
Our guide conducted us to a comfortable 
house, where, much to my comfort, we 
were offered a place to lie down and 
presented with tea and fruit. We had 
not been in the place ten minutes before 
we had attracted around us hundreds of 
men, women, and children, who were 
more eager to examine us than Ameri- 
cans were to examine the Siamese twins. 
Probably the face of a white man has 
never been seen in this village before. 
It was painful to leave them without dis- 
pensing to them a portion of the word 
of life, which we were obliged to do for 
the want of a knowledge of their lan- 
guage, and our tracts for the Chinese, 
we had as yet been unable to obtain 
from the brig. But it was good to tell 
them that we would come again and give 
them sacred books. This intelligence 
they seemed to receive with shina. 
The inhabitants appeared remarkably 
healthy. I could not discover a sickly 
countenance among them. There were 
many very aged people. Children were 
particulaily abundant and _ interesting. 
How inviting a harvest, thought I, is here 
for the future missionary. I cannot doubt 
that Bung Ka Chah wil] be a good loca- 
tion for one or more Chinese missiona- 
ries. ‘The field is wide open for their 
labor. The people would most gladly 
receive them; and there are no officers of 
government that would raise an opposin 

voice to such effort. The place well 
probably prove more healthy to our 
American missionary than Bankok. The 
houses are mostly built of brick after the 
‘common style of Chinese architecture. 
|The streets are crooked, narrow, and 
filthy. At four o’clock, P. M., we return- 
ed to the house of Luang Nai Sit, who 
\lives near his father, the prah klang, 
| where we were refreshed with a good 
dinner, after which we took to our boats 
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and arrived at our lodgings at seven 
o’clock in the evening. 


Chantabun—The White Elephant—Ap- 
pearances of the Country. 





24. Have made an excursion to the 
town of Chantabun. It is about nine} 
miles from the place where we stay. It 
is on the main branch of the river, while | 
Bung Ka Chah is on asmallerone. After | 
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,;ground on which the town is situated 
jrises gently from the river, and is a dry 
jsandy loom. There were a number of 
|middling-sized junks lying in the river, 
which proved that the stream is suffi- 
ciently deep to admit of the passage of 
such craft. 

Having reached the farthest extremity 
lof the place, we landed and walked down 
‘the principal street. We were thronged 
|with wondering multitudes, who were 


we passed the prah klang’s, there was|/Cochin, Tachu, and Hokien-Chinese. 
much to be seen that was in no small de- || We saw only here and there a Siamese. 
gree interesting. The river was from||The inhabitants looked healthy, and were 
sixty to eighty yards wide, apparently || more perfectly dressed than we usually 





deep, and extremely serpentine. The} 
banks were omnes cleared of wild 
timber, gently elevated, uniformly smooth, | 
and cultivated. As we approached Chan- | 
tabun the margin of the river was most | 
charmingly graced with the clumps of 
the bamboo, and several fieids were 
bounded with the same plant. We pass- 
ed near the foot of the lofty mountain 
Sa Bap, from which point we could also 
see several other mountains. The top of| 
one was lost in the clouds. Near Chan- 
tabun the river is quite lined on one side 
with Siamese war-junks on the stocks. | 
The reigning passion of the government | 
at present is to make preparations in this | 
section of their country for aggressions | 
upon the Cochin-Chinese, and for defence 
against the same. 

We reached Chantabun at two, P. M. 
The natives discovered us as we drew 
near their place, and congregated b 
scores on the banks of the river to loo 
at us. They were exceedingly excited, 
the children particularly, and scarcely 
knew how to contain themselves. Some 
ran with all their might to proclaim in 
the most animated manner to the inhabi- 
tants ahead, that we were coming. 
Others jumped up and down, laughing | 
and hallooing most merrily. We pre- 
ferred to pass up the river to the extreme 
end of the town, before we landed, that 
in coming down by land we might form 
some estimate of the amount of inhabi- 
tants. The town is situated on both 
sides of the stream, which is probably 
eighty yards wide. As we passed along 
we observed one of the most pleasant 
situations occupied by a Roman Catholic 
chapel. Its appearance, together with 
some peculiarities in the inhabitants, led 
us to fear that the Catholics had got a 
strong foot-hold here. Wesaw only four 
Siamese priests, and no temples. The 
houses on the river were built principally 
of bamboo and atap. They were small, 
elevated five or six feet above the ground, 
and wore the aspect of old age. The 
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observe in heathen villages in this cli- 
mate. The day being far spent we could 
not prolong our stay more than one hour. 
When we got into our boat to return, the 
people literally surrounded us, although 
it was in the water. Some stood in the 
river waist deep to get a look at Mrs. J., 
|and petitioned that she should rise from 
her seat that they might see how tall she 
was. As we pushed out into the river 
the multitudes shouted most heartily. 
The sight deeply affected our hearts and 
‘excited the solemn question, Shall they 
be shut out of the kingdom of God 
through any neglect of the servants of 
Jesus? I think there cannot be less than 
8,000 or 10,000 souls in Chantabun, and 
probably thousands in the immediate vi- 
cinity. Would not this be another favor- 
able location for missionaries? I see no 
reason why it should not be a healthy 
place, but think I can see many why it 
should be remarkably favorable in this 
respect. 

On our return we stopped at Luang 
Nai Sit’s, and spent an hour or more. 
In looking about the premises we heed- 
lessly entered a large bamboo house, 
where to our surprise we saw a monster 
of an elephant, and his honor, the prah 
klang, who beckoned to us to enter, and 
directed us to seats. We learned that 
this elephant was denominated white, and 
was an object of religious veneration. It 
was as far from being white as black. 
There appeared to be a little white pow- 
der sprinkled upon his back. He was 
fastened to a post, and a man was feed- 
ing him with paddy-grass. 

25. All the days that we have been 
in this place, have been very uncomforta- 
bly cold. We have not only wanted 
winter clothes, but have found ourselves 
most comfortable when wrapped up in 
our cloaks till the middle and sometimes 
till after the middle of the day. The 
natives shiver like the aspen leaf, and 
they act much as an American in the 
coldest winter day. It is quite remarka- 
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ble that there should be so much differ- | 
ence in the temperature between this | 
place and Bankok. I see no way to ac- 
count for it, but from the fact that this 
place is nearer the sea, and in the vicin- 
ity of high mountains. The northeast 
monsoon sweeps over the mountains, and 
I think produces a current downward 
from this high and cool region of air, 
which retains nearly its temperature till 
after it has passed this place. 

28. A Hokien-Chinese woman called 
upon us this morning, who could write 
her own language in the Roman charac- 
ter with a readiness that quite astonished 
us. She could neither read nor write 
the Chinese character. She was proba- 
bly taught to write by the Roman Catho- 
lic priests. I suspect that these indefa- 
tigable men have continued to Romanize 
the Chinese language. 

Dec. 2. Have been happily engaged 
in studying Siamese, though without a 
teacher. I want much to become a mas- 
ter of a heathen language, that I may 
speak freely of the love of Jesus to the | 
multitudes about me who are without 
hope and without God. I long to have 
my tongue unloosed. I have reflected 
to-day with lively interest on the 2d 
Timothy, ii, 10. The prospect of eter- 
nal glory has greatly animated my soul. 

3. Luang Nai Sit commenced his 
studies of the English language this 
evening. Since we came to this place 
he has built him a comfortable house 
nearly adjoining the one we occupy, in 
which he designs to spend much of his 
time, that he may be near his ship-build- 
ing and his studies. His family, I learn, 
are to remain at his father’s, six miles 
farther up the river. From his conversa- 
tion this evening we have gained much 
information relative to this country. It 
seems that there are a great number of 
settlements within the circumference of 
a few miles as large as Bung Ka Chah; 
that the country is admirably watered by 
three rivers; that the soil is rich and pe- 
culiarly adapted to the growth of pepper, 
of which large quantities are raised. 
There is a small mountain near by, 
where it is said diamonds are procured. 
At Bung Ka Chah there is a remarkable 
cave ina mountain. To us the most in- 
teresting information we obtained re- 
specting this territory is that there are 
here tens of thousands of souls who are 
destitute of the gospel. We are more 
impressed than ever that there should be 
one or two missionaries sent forthwith to 
these souls. It is not improbable that 
the missionary work would have here 
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much fewer obstacles to contend with 
than at Bankok. 

5. Accompanied Mr. Johnson as far 
as Luang Nai Sit’s, on his way to Bung 
Ka Chah and thence to Thamai. He re- 
turned at sunset, having walked sixteen 
or eighteen miles. He found a ready 
and thankful reception for all his books, 
240 in number, before he went to Tha- 
mai. The country intervening between 
Bung Ka Chah and Thamai is under a 
high state of cultivation, being almost 
exclusively occupied by Chinamen, who 
cultivate rice, tobacco, pepper, etc. The 
face of the country is pleasantly undu- 
lated. Thamai contains 400 or 500 
souls, chiefly Chinese. 

7. Accompanied Mr. J. on an excur- 
sion to Nung Boah, which lies east from 
this place about four miles by the course 
of the river. It is not a condensed set- 
tlement, but an agricultural and horti- 
cultural district with thirty or forty dwel- 
lings, perhaps, on every square ‘mile. It 
is situated on a large plain, a little dis- 
tance from the foot of the mountain Sah 
Bap. Not more than a quarter of the 
land is cultivated, while the remainder is 
covered with small and shrubby jungle- 
wood. Multitudes of charming flowers 
lined both sides of the paths as we 
walked from one farm to another; and 
many a bird was seen of beautiful plu- 
mage and some of pleasant note. The 
graceful tops of cocoa-nut trees we found 
a never-failing signal of a human dwel- 
ling, and sometimes of a cluster of them. 
The land is almost wholly occupied by 
Tachu-Chinese; a few of them have 
Siamese wives; the remainder are single 
men. They cultivate but small portions 
of land, which they “! under a —_ 
state of improvement. They raise chiefly 
sugar-cane, pepper, and tobacco. The 
soil being a rich loam is well adapted to 
the culture of these articles, as well as of 
a great variety of horticultural plants. 


Plieoo—Visit to the Prah Klang—Re- 
turn to Bankok. 


8. We have continued our surveys of 
the kingdom of darkness to the southeast 
of this place, visited Plieoo, a settlement 
south of Nung Boah. We left our boat 


at Barn-Chah-kow, which is a settlement 
| of Siamese, consisting of about sixty fam- 


ilies living in a very rural, and, for a 
Siamese, a very comfortable style, in the 
midst of groves of cocoa-nuts, interspers- 
ed with many a venerable jungle-tree. 
On either side of a gentle elevation on 
which their houses are scattered along a 
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line of half a mile, are rice fields far sur- T 
passing in excellence any I had before | 
seen. Here again I was forcibly remind- | 
ed of youthful scenes while I beheld the 
reapers, the multitude of sheaves, the | 
carts ingathering them, and the stacks of 
grain. The grain was nearly all cut, 
and a large proportion of it gathered. | 
They need no barns, and therefore have | 
none. At this season of the year they | 
have no rains to trouble them. The rice | 
is threshed by buffalo. All the prepara- 
tion that is necessary for this is to smooth | 
and harden a circle around each stack. | 
Siamese carts have wheels not less than | 
twenty-five feet in circumference, placed || 
four or five feet apart with a small rack | 
in which the sheaves are placed. These | 
are drawn by a yoke of buffalo. The. 
person who loads, guides the team by | 
means of ropes, which are fastened to the | 
septem of their noses by hooks. This | 
circumstance reminded me of the Scrip- | 
ture, “I will put my hook into his nose,” 
etc., a figure which had, it is quite prob- | 
able, a similar origin. 

Our way to Plieoo led us across one 
section of the rice fields, nearly a mile | 
wide, into an agricultural district con- | 
sisting of here and there a cultivated | 
spot with its usual accompaniments of | 
cocoa-nuts and betel-nuts. Much of the | 
remainder of the land had the appear- 
ance of having once been cultivated, but | 
which had been abandoned for richer 
spots in the same neighborhood. 

We found but few Chinamen on our 
way who could read our tracts, and 
therefore gave away but few. At Plieoo 
we first went into a blacksmith’s shop, 
where four Chinamen were employed. 
The master was very polite and did all 
he could think of to make us comforta- 
ble. He prepared his couch for us to 
rest upon, got us a cup of tea, etc. We 

ve him one of the histories of Christ, 
for which he was abundantly thankful. 
We next went to the market, where we 
disposed of a few books. Entering into 
the house of a Chinamen we were sur- 

rised to find three Siamese priests. 

he master of the house had prepared 
a very neat dinner for one of his clerical 

ests, and was just in the act of sittin 

own on the floor to eat, as we entered. 
There was a frown on his brow as he 
saw us approach. Although he could 
read, he utterly refused to receive a 
tract. Being much in want of some re- 
freshment, I proposed that he should let 
me have a dish of rice. He refused. I 
still plead for a little; but he was deter- 
mined that I should not be fed at the 
same table with his priest. After a little 
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time we returned to our good friend, the 
blacksmith, and merely suggested to him 
our want of food. The hospitable man 
seemed very happy that he could have an 
opportunity to render us such kindness, 
und hastened to prepare us a dinner. 
The old man went himself to market and 
purchased a variety of articles for our 
comfort. The table was soon well sup- 
plied with rice, eggs, greens, and various 
nameless Chinese nick-nacks. 

In the village of Plieoo there are only 

a few hundred souls, who are mostly Ta- 
chu-Chinese, and cannot read. Their 
wives are Siamese. We conclude from 
what we were able to learn, that the vi- 
cinity is densely populated. The inquiry, 
what shall be done for their souls, is 
overwhelming to our spirits. We have 
not the power to labor for them, and 
there are none, it would seem, who shall 
ever break to them the bread of life. 
Oh! there must be more prayer for the 
special influences of the Holy Spirit, to 
accompany the leaves of the tree of life, 
which are for the healing of the nations. 
These can be given them, and God can 
bless the work. 

,9. In compliance with an invitation 
from the prah klang, we made him a visit 
this evening. To make as much of the 
day as possible, much of which would of 
necessity be required in making this visit, 
we left our lodgings early in the morn- 
ing, taking with us several hundred 
tracts for distribution at Chantabun. 
Leaving Mrs. J. at Coon Clin’s, we pro- 
ceeded in the name of the Lord to the 
field of our labor, which we reached at 
one o’clock, P. M. Mr. J. took the left 
hand side of the river, and I the right 
hand, on which stands the Catholic 
church. I found a dense population liv- 
ing in bamboo houses, with no such 
thing as a street and scarcely any thing 
like a foot-path. The dwellings were 
generally more comfortable than would 
seem to an observer from the river. 
Most of the inhabitants appear to live by 
cultivating land back of the village. 
There were but few on that side of the 
river who could read the Chinese char- 
acter, and these were chiefly of the Ho- 
kien dialect. I gave away fifty or sixty 
books, some of which were gladly receiv- 
en, while others were regarded as of but 
small value. A large majority of the 
population on that side were Annam 
Cochin-Chinese, not one of whom could 
I find who was able to read the Chinese 
character. There were some hundreds 
of Siamese. The Annams, I presume, 
are entirely under the dominion of the 
Roman Catholics. They are more fully 
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clothed than the other natives. Judging 
from the appearance of the church and 
cemetery adjacent, the papists have long 
occupied the ground. The cemetery was 
large and densely populated. While 
surveying these premizes, the Catholic 
priest sent for me to go and see him. I 
went to his house, which was a little in 
the rear of the church, and spent eight 
or ten minutes with him. As he could 
not speak a word of English, and very 
little else beside the French and the An- 
nam, we could not converse to advantage. 
However, he contrived tomake me under- 
stand, through the Siamese language, 
that 1 was engaged in very bad business, 
circulating tracts which contained noth- 
ing but heresy; and this he said without 
any knowledge of the books, as he could 
not read them. There were fifteen or 
twefity young men in the room, who 
seemed to be pupils. They laughed 
heartily when they heard their teacher 
triumph over me, destitute as he was of 
reason or the shadow of it. There were 
scores of little children about the prem- 
ises, which I presume have been gather- 
ed into a school and are training up un- 
der the nurture of the “mystery of in- 
iquity.” 

Mr. Johnson was cordially received, 


and disposed of more than two hundred || 


books in a very short space of time. He 
found more Chinese than he had antici- 
pated. 

At four o’clock we returned as far as 
Coon Sit’s, (Luang Nai Sit’s) where we 
waited until evening for an interview 
with the preh klang. In the mean time 
we walked out to view the fortifications 
which are in building. While there the 
prah klang, who happened to be on the 
ground, espied us and sent a messenger 
to invite us to his presence. We had a 
pleasant interview with him. Having 
taken dinner at Coon Sit’s, we went over 
early in the evening to make the appoint- 
ed visit. The prah klang received us in 
his garden which forms his door-yard. 
Mats were spread on the ground cover- 
ing a large space. Several shaded lamps 
were placed on the same, which made 
the premises quite distinctly visible. His 
honor sat in the centre of the area, and 
invited us to take seats at a little dis- 
tance from him. A multitude of servants 
were on their knees behind us. At a 
little before us was a small recess, in 
which were collected fifteen or more 
females to play on instruments of music 
for our diversion. They were concealed 
from our view. Mrs. J. obtained per- 
mission to go and see them while they 
were engaged in playing. The music 
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was most enchanting. I know not when 
I have heard a more masterly perform- 
ance of musicians. ‘There were no less 
than fifteen varieties of instruments, all 
of them of fine tone, and some of supe- 
rior workmanship. By Mrs. J. I was in- 
formed that the personal appearance of 
the women was no less fascinating than 
their music. They were elegantly dress- 
ed and surprisingly modest in their de- 
portment. These circumstances show 
that Siamese females are susceptible of 
great cultivation. 

Having sat a little time, interchanging 
occasionally as well as we could senti- 
ments with the prah klang, we were in- 
vited to partake of the juice of the sugar- 
| cane, pamalo, sweet-meats, etc.; all serv- 

ed in dishes of European manufacture 
land style. A very rare cocoa-nut was 
\exhibited, at least three feet in circum- 
| Secence—about treble the common size. 
It was a growth of this country. About 
eight o’clock the prah klang inquired 
whether we intended to return that night, 
and being informed that we did, he bade 
us good night and retired. 

12. Coon Sit, in keeping with his 
usual kindness, has prepared large stores 
for my use on the passage to Bankok. 
He is going also to send with me a Por- 
tuguese servant who speaks the English 
language some, and will act as my cook. 
| Yesterday I proposed to make my honor- 








|| able friend a present, but he would not 





\for a moment think of taking it. He 
evidently esteems it a great privilege to 
give us of his fulness. Oh may God 
bless his soul with his salvation. 

Jan. 9, 1836. I returned to my family 
onthe 2ist ult, with rapidly improvin 
health. I now enjoy excellent heal 
and spirits, 
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JOURNAL OF MESSRS. DWIGHT AND 
SCHAUFFLER, DURING A TOUR IN 
MACEDONIA AND THRACE, 


(Continued from p. 288.] 


Approach to Philippi—Sabbath at Pra- 
vista. 


May 25, 1834. Before we arrived at 
the bridge of the Strymon, we crossed a 
| little rill which falls into it. The Bridge 
itself is just at the point where the river, 
after flowing for some distance west, 
takes its course south again, towards the 
lake into which it empties. On account 
of the mountainous nature of the coun‘ry 
towards the east, our eyes could pursue 
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the river but little in that direction. At 
the utmost point to which I could follow 
it, it seemed to burst out from below a 
solid mountain. But this was probably 
an illusion, produced by two mountains 
standing near together. A little farther 
east from the bridge, we crossed an easy 
swell of hills running from north to south, 
and connecting two rows of mountains. 
As we gently mounted higher, the pros- 
pect backward into the fruitful and shady 
valley of the Strymon became very beau- 
tiful. I could not forbear stopping to 
look back and enjoy the lovely sight. 
But it was soon to be hurried into obli- 
vion by an impression past utterance, 
which awaited us at the next turn of our 
winding path. The horizon had rather 
become cloudy by this time. It was not 
overspread with a monotonous veil of 
chilly vapors, but spotted with the shin- 
ing uel of a comfortablé spring day, 
which, while sailing through the air on 
their wings, are shading fancifully hills 
and valleys with the transient view of 
dark green, now melancholy, now threat- 
ening, now smiling. After — passed 
the bridge of the Strymon, we had turned 
soon towards the south, still ascending 
the swell of hills before us, through a 
rather devious region, we continued in 
that direction for some twenty minutes, 
steering for a mighty mountain which 
was touched with show and wrapped in 
clouds, That mountain and our hills 
joined after the latter had spread them- 
selves out into a delightful plain of high 
land. We reached the top of our hill, 
near the foot of the mountain, on the 
northwest of it; and as we turned our 
horses to the east, behold the plain of 
Philippi was spreading out under our 
feet in all its transcending beauty. What 
a majectic sight! What wonder and de- 
light came rushing into the mind through 
the little medium of the eye, as a swel- 
ling river pressing through the opening 
flood-gate. What a panorama of sacre 
and classical associations! Here Brutus, 
the reckless republican, was conquered, 
and Cassius, “the last of the Romans,” 
rolling in his own blood: there were the 
unconquered, unconquerable heroes of a 
better cause, Paul and Silas, Timothy 
and Luke. Here were heard the clang 
of battle and the groaning and cursing 
of dying armies: there songs of praise at 
the midnight hour and in the stocks; 
there the sweet harmony of the gospel 
and the voice of prayer. Here was the 
ve of Rome’s political freedom: there 
the cradle of the spiritual liberty of all 
Europe—Nothing can surpass the va- 
rious beauties of the scenery which met 
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our view. The towering mountain, at 
the foot of which we were, is the southi- 
ern point of the Pangaion, or Pangaeus, 
as the Latins have it. It is, as it were, 
the nucleus of that projection of land 
which separates the gulf of the Strymon 
from that of Pieria, in the bosom of which 
is situated Cavalla, or the ancient Neapo- 
lis. Its lower parts were clad with ver- 
dure, and its peak touched with pure snow 
and enveloped in lowering black clouds. 
Its surrounding soil is variously red or 
reddish, dark and light, delightfully 
shaded in its different , but of exu- 
berant fruitfulness: and where it was not 
just ploughed up or sown fresh, it pre- 
sented a richness of dark or light green, 
according to the crop which had been 
sown upon it. The most faithful repre- 
sentation of it on canvass would be called 
exaggeration. A village at the foot of 
the mountain, and laborers in the field, 
finished the attractions of the scene. A 
landscape without human beings, even if 
it were the most beautiful and interesting 
one, who would ever look at it more than 
five minutes, without feeling his bosom 
heaving up a “Homo sum.” This point 
of the Pangaion runs east, becoming 
lower and lower, and keeps branching 
away towards the sea. Then some miles 
on the west of Neapolis, it turns up to 
the north into a chain of mountains com- 
ing down from the north, from mount 
Necrokop, and the whole of which I sus- 
pect to have been anciently termed Pan- 
gaion. 

The traces of the famous gold mines 
of that mountain, of which Strabo speaks, 
are still to be seen, they say, in the “Pilaf 
depeh,” on which account I agree with 
Lameau so far as to take it for the south 
extremity of the Pangaion. From hence, 
several miles behind Philippi, i. e. on the 
north of it, the range of mountains de- 
scending from the Necrokop sends off a 
branch west, towards the Strymon, and 
parallel with the course of the Pangaion 
from its southern summit, opposite to 
which, it rears a mountain of equal size 
to it, and like it dressed in white on the 
top. Between the giant arms of these 
mountains lies the plain of Philippi, into 
which they pour a most exuberant sup- 
ply of excellent water. Rills are col- 
lecting every where, and steal down to- 
wards the Strymon on the west. Pools 
of water and morasses are not wanting, 
since nothing is done to drain the coun- 
try. Reeds and high grass occupy the 
marshy places, but rich fields cover every 
inch of ground, reclaimed from the too 
plentiful irrigation of the Pangaion. 
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About half past six o’clock, we reached 
Pravista. Its distance from Serres is 
some fifteen hours, or forty-five miles. 
Tired with the exertion of our journey, 
we turned into our kahn, glad to find a 
tolerable room for ourselves, where we 
could rest our limbs on the ground; and 
still more glad to have before us another 
Sabbath, of which we seemed to be in 
much need, both bodily and spiritually. 

26. All the fore part of the day we 
were alone and undisturbed. We had 
our little beds spread out on either end 
of our little room, and we considered 
ourselves quite privileged to be permitted 
to rest from our journey in so comforta- 
ble circumstances. Having no place of 
worship which we could visit for edifica- 
tion, we read the New Testament togeth- 
er, and as we had the ruins of Philippi 
within sight, what portion could be more 
interesting to us, than Paul’s visit to that 
place, and his sweet, affectionate epistle 
to the mother church of all Europe and 
America, that of Philippi. Many a con- 
gregation in christian lands may have | 
been reading at the same time with us a) 
portion of what we read, but none, I am | 
bold to say, read or heard it more like a 
living reality than we did in the dark 
room of our Turkish kahn. Towards 
evening we visited the Greek bishop. | 
He seemed truly pleased to see us. We) 
talked much of the recent improvement 
made every where in schools, and the 
increasing liberty which existed in refer- 
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the foot of it to the south and southwest. 
| Our serudjee was good natured enough 
| to undertake to get up to the Acropolis 
| on our horses, but we soon found it im- 
|practicable, and dismounting we led 
|them up the rest of the way. Our Tar- 
tar, who was no such lover of antiquities 
as we, remained below. It was truly 
hard work to ascend, but the prospect at 
the top rewarded our labor. The remains 
of the fortress consist of three ruined 
towers and considerable portions of walls 
of stone, brick, and a very hard mortar. 
One of the towers we could mount by a 
winding staircase of stone. 

Our descent to the plain was painful, 
especially to our poor horses. We ar- 
rived at the foot of the mountain, and 
soon stood amidst the ruins of the city. 
They are but ruins—nothing hardly but 
heaps of stones and rubbish, overgrown 
with thorns and briars, was to be seen; 
nothing of the innumerable busts and 
statues and the thousands of columns, 
| and all the vast masses of Palmyrian 
| ruins, which more ancient travellers saw 
}and described, does now appear. Ruins 
|of private dwellings were visible yet; 
| also something in the shape of a semi- 
circle—probably a market or forum, per- 
‘haps the one where Paul and Silas re- 
ceived their undeserved stripes. But all 
was mere rubbish “and heaps of stones. 
According to what the bishop of Pravista 
and other Greeks there related, much of 
|the remains is now covered with stag- 





ence to that subject. We found the || nant water and can be seen at the bot- 
bishop so much disposed to talk, and to || tom, but that part of the town was too 
hear of serious things, that we became || far out of the way to be visited by us, 
confident to make remarks of the most |) In fact it required days, not hours, to ex- 
direct religious nature, with all of which || plore a place like this. The most promi- 
he and his attendants seemed much gruat- || nent part of the ruins is the remainder of 
ified. According to him the mingling)a palace, the architecture of which is 
population of Pravista, Turks and Greeks, || grand and the materials costly. <A draft 
inhabit some two hundred houses. One!! taken by Mr. Dwight, will give you the 
Greek church is here, but no school. |! best idea of its proportions;* though the 
According to the bishop’s statement, || beauty of its ornaments is lost, as Mr. D. 
there is a Greck monastery on the Pilaf!) had to take it at a considerable distance, 
depeh which is inhabited by two hundred j on account of the rubbish which sur- 
Pravista has rounded the building. Its pilasters, 


| 


monks. important iron 





mines. The ore is obtained in the form 
of sand. There is a foundry of iron can- 
non-balls here. 


Excursion among the Ruins—View on 
leaving the Plain. 


27. Started early for Philippi. The 
distance from Pravista is eight or nine 
miles. After resting at a kahn on the 
road, we proceeded to the ruins. The 
Acropolis stands on a mount which stands 
out into the plain from the northeast. 
The city seems to have extended from 





chapters, ete., are of the finest white 
marble, and the walls were formerly en- 
cased in the same stone. These marble 
‘blocks are gradually knocked down by 
the Turks, and wrought into their sill 
grave-stones. We saw a mighty block 
of marble with a large inscription, and 
the only one we could discover there; 
| but half of it was knocked off perpen- 
dicularly to make a grave-stone of it, and 
the remainder was of course no longer 
intelligible. 


*See draft on next page. 
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A RUINED EDIFICE AT PHILIPPI, NOW CALLED DJIMDJIMA SULTAN SERAI. 
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1. Ruins of the Palace of Sultan Djimdjina at Philippi. 


2. Lower poiut, or rather the foot of the southern extremity of Pangaion, or Pangaevs. 
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We stopped about three hours among | 
these interesting remains. What enthu- | 
siasm would have seized us, if we had 
discovered the prison of Paul and Silas, | 
(if such a thing were possible,) and the 
dwelling of the happy “6ezuoquazé,” or | 
“keeper of the prison!” Gladly would | 
we have given up the privilege of seeing 
and copying the splendid remains of sul- | 
tan Djimdjimeh’s palace, and all the old | 
walls and towers of the Acropolis, where | 
Paul never placed his foot. But so it is. | 
We could see but little of the whole, and | 
examine still less; and what remains of | 
this cradle of Christianity in Europe is | 
exceedingly disfigured. As it was, our 
Tartar an 
patience with us, wondering what interest | 
there could be in seeing old rubbish, and 
stopping among stones and dust and | 
bushes, in the ‘burning sun, and without | 
the all-sweetening comforts of either) 
pipes or coffee. 

On the east of the Acropolis, in the 
valley, there is a Turkish village; but, as | 
I have already observed, no comfort can | 
be derived by the weary traveller from | 
such a neighborhood, and we felt no de- | 
sire to visit it. At last we returned to 
our little kahn, and stopped once more | 
to rest ourselves before proceeding to 
Cavalla. I improved this interval, and 
took a view of the country from that 
point.* It was near the water, and who 
knows, I thought, but this is the water 
“where prayer was wont to be made?” | 
We love to indulge such fancies, though 
we may not be able to attain to any cer- 
tainty on the point. 

Much pleased with this excursion, we 
turned back to proceed to Cavalla, and | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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truly a more inspiring prospect cannot 
well be fancied. The road is broad 
enough and the hill so widening towards 
the plain, that a very large and rich part 
of the latter becomes visible at once; 
and the direction given to the road is 
such as to throw the hill projecting, with 
the Acropolis on its summit, and the city 
of Philippi at its base, right into the 
centre of the picture. I shall never par- 
don myself for not having taken a view 
of it from this point, for it is altogether 
the more interesting one. I have no 
doubt Paul and his little missionary band 
stopped here with wonder and delight, 
and looked down into the plain with an- 
ticipations of absorbing interest. It may 
be they sat down upon some of these 
rocks, to rest themselves, after the weari- 
some mountain was gained, and to 
strengthen each other in the Lord by 
pious conversation, and by a repetition 
of many a precious promise respectin 

|the conversion of the whole world anc 

the eventual universality of Christ’s 
‘kingdom. It may be they withdrew a 
|little into a solitary place among these 
woods, to join in prayer for yonder Phil- 
ippi, for all Macedonia, and for a fallen 
| world. May another similar band of 
missionaries soon visit Macedonia, and 
bring her once more that light which she 
‘enjoyed in those happy by-gone days, 
‘but which is now extinguished, and has 
given place to the chill and darkness of 
the tomb. She still cries for help, and 
|may her voice be heard ere long across 
seas and oceans! One glance more, and 
|I turned my face towards the east, not 
|without an effort. Soon the Thracian 
sea appeared with her scattering moun- 











our ride thither was truly a pleasant, || tainous islands, and her cheerful swelling 
sociable one. Every where were far- || sails, and a prospect opened up the gulf 
mers cultivating their fields, people going || of Saros, (formerly the Melanes Sinus), 
to and fro, etc. When we arrived at the || as far as the eye could reach. Soon 
end of the valley, on the east borders of ||the ancient Neapolis, too, became vis- 
it, we had to pass a moderate swell of | ible, and I may well add, “beautiful 
mountains. The road was cut through || for situation,” on the lofty promontory 
its more impassable parts and paved||which she occupies; and as we rather 
throughout. This was beyond question, |/felt the need of rest, we were not 
the road by which Paul came in from ||sorry to see before us the place of our 
Neapolis; for it is not only the most di- || destination for to-day. We arrived at 
rect road that could be taken, but indeed | Cavalla in the afternoon, in my ee | 
the only one I could discover. When || good season to take our round throug 
we arrived at the top of the mountain, || the town. 
the place where Paul must have had the!) In retrospect to the place we had just 
first glance of that plain and city, where | relinquished, I ought to add, that the 
he was to open the proclamation of the |/bearings of the Acropolis of Philippi 
gospel on European ground, I turned || from the mountainous pass to Neapolis’ 
around to see what impression the spec- || or Cavalla, is northwest by north. Nean- 
tacle could have made upon him, and | der’s map to his history of the apostolic 
'\church puts Philippi much too near to 
‘lthe sea-shore, and makes Paul go by 
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* See draft on next page. 
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PLAIN AND ACROPOLIS OF PHILIPPI, 














1. Acropolis of Philippi. 2. Site of the city of Philippi. 

3. Old walls of square-cut stones, almost even with the ground. 

4. Lower point of the southern extremity of the Pangaion, or Pangacue, all overgrown with bushes and 
small wild trees. 

5. Stagnant water occasioned by a neighboring rill, right opposite to the monument of Vibius. 

6. Road leading from Neapolis to Philippi. 7. Turkish burying-ground. 
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sea* from Neapolis to that inland city. 
This makes an entirely wrong impres- 
sion. Paul and his companions proceed | 
on their journey from Neapolis by land, | 
and of course on foot. It was easy for | 
them to walk that distance, and the same | 
day to make every requisite arrange- | 
ment for lodging, etc., at Philippi, for the | 
distance is not above ten miles, and per- | 
haps no more. than nine, though it is in | 
part mountainous and tiresome. The 

avement on the road is the work of thie | 

“urks. 


| 
| 


[To be continued. } 





Southern Afefea. 


LETTER FROM MR. GROUT, DATED 


FEB. 12, 1836. 





THE visit of Messrs. Grout, Champion, and || 
. St 

Adams, to Port Natal and the ceuntry of || 
i 

‘ 


Dingaan, the field of their contemplated 


la- |} 
bor, was briefly noticed at page 276, as was 
also the return of Messrs. Grout aud Adams 


to Algoa for their families. The following 


communication furnishes additional informa- 
tion respecting their visit to Dingaan, and 
the prospects which the Lerd seems to be || 
opening before the mission. The decease | 
of Mrs. Grout, however, at this early stage | 
of the mission is a heavy affliction to her 
husband and associates. 


Population at Port Natal—Visit to} 


Dingaan—Plan for the Mission. 


Doct. Adams and myself returned from 
Natal by the Dove, the ship that carried 
us up, coming to anchor in Algoa Bay 
February 8th. Our voyage up, in con- 
sequence of a strong current and much | 
head wind, was thirteen days, sailing 
from Algoa Bay December 7th, and 
coming to anchor off Port Natal Decem- 
ber 20th. The 2Ist, upon a spring tide, 
we entered the harbor with twelve feet 
of water upon the bar. At low water 
there is eight or nine feet. The entrance | 
is about a quarter of a mile wide. The) 
harbor is of a circular form, and its aver- 
age diameter I should judge to be six or | 
seven miles, all of which, at high water, | 
is completely covered, but at low water | 
perhaps a quarter or a third is sand, and 





* The projector of the map was probably misled by 
Acts xx, 6, where Luke passes in silence the short | 
land journey which the missionary band had to per- | 
form from Philippi to the shore, where they embarked || 
afterwards trom Macedonia. 
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there is no part of the harbor where 
ships could anchor, excepting channels 
perhaps a quarter of a mile wide, having 
eighteen or twenty feet water. One of 
these channels runs along the sand-bank 
that divides the harbor from the sea, so 
that a ship may anchor for unloading 
within ten rods of the land, and a ship 
may anchor outside within three quar- 
ters of a mile of the land. The bar so 
breaks the sea, and the land so breaks 
off the wind, that a ship in the harbor 
lies as still and easy as it would upon a 
pond. 

We found at and about Natal about 


|| thirty white people, two white females, 


and a married woman. The white people 
are either traders or hunters. It is found 
to be profitable business to hunt for the 
elephant, the buffalo, and the hippopota- 
mus, all of which are numerous not far 
from Natal. Most of the white men 
have under them Zoolahs and control 
them as chiefs. There are also at and 
about Natal some two or three thousand 
Zoolahs and Caffers, some runaways from 
Dingaan, and some remnants of tribes 
destroyed by Chaka and Dingaan. They 
consider themselves under the protection 
of the whites, who, though few in num- 


; ber, think themselves able with their 
| guns to oppose many thousand Zoolahs 


with their assegars and shields. These 
natives all speak the same language as 
Dingaan, and missionary labor among 


| them, so far as reducing the language to 


writing is concerned, would be the same 
as among Dingaan’s people. 

Cattle we found to be scarce at Natal, 
though we were able to get a span for 
the wagon we had taken by ship. Horses 
have always been tolerably plenty with 
the white people, till a few months ago 
most of them sickened and died. 

We passed the whole month of Janua- 
ry, which is considered the hottest month 
in the year, with a part of December and 
February, in the country about Natal. 
We had no time when the thermometer 
in the shade rose higher than ninety-six 
degrees, and only two days as hot as that. 
The atmosphere was not oppressive as it 
is in other countries with that heat. I 
travelled on foot one of these hot days 
as I judged more than thirty-five miles. 
Perhaps the average height of the ther- 
mometer in the shade at noon during 
the month of January would be eighty- 
two or eighty-three, which in a country 
long grass 
makes a pleasant and able climate. 
Ordinarily, between noon and night, 
there would be a difference of ten or 
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twelve degrees. It was towards the), hope of our success, we felt the impor- 
close of the rainy season when we were || tance of going deliberately and cautious- 
in the country. We had frequent rains ||ly to work. We, however, were receiv- 


and showers, but I think not quite so'||ed with the utmost kindness and atten- 





much as we have in our country. 

Our course to Dingaan, almost half the | 
way to the Umtogala river, was near the 
coast, perhaps from six to ten miles. 
The distance is about seventy miles. 
The whole of that distance, and it is the 
same at Natal, is the finest country I 
ever saw. The soil is very deep and) 
rich, and was completely covered with) 
thick long grass, often higher than my! 
head; and they say it always remains so, | 


'tion. We remained at his place six days. 
| During that time we were furnished with 
| two cows and a goat for slaughter, and 
‘night and morning with plenty of milk 
‘and poco-meal for pudding. And when 
we left, he gave us five more bullocks 
'for slaughter on the road. Every day 
| while at the king’s he sent for us to his 
| palace, and conversed with us upon va- 
|rious topics; and when he learned that 
| we had aturning-lathe, he requested that 


except when it is burned over by the 
hunters, as it is once every year. The, 
people at Natal ‘say they can raise two 
crops a year of all their productions, and 


‘it might be brought up and he see it 
|work. He was so delighted that he 
‘called out all his women to see it, and 
then his chiefs and his brass-smiths; all 
of course they can have a ripe crop every || of whom, of course, did not fail to ex- 
month as wel]. There is an abundance | press a great deal of wonder and de- 
of wood at Natal, and some of pretty || light. 
large growth; but all the way to Din-}} He attempted to work at the lathe 
gaan there is no large wood, and much|/himself, and so far succeeded that he 
of the way you would not be in sight of || wanted we should leave it with him. 
even a bush. The people, however, al-'| After we had, at several interviews, at- 
ways find more or less wood, so that, |tempted to interest and enlighten him 
with the help of a little dry cow-dung, || upon various points of civilization and 
they do not seem to want for fuel. Per-|| religion, we expressed a desire, at a 
haps we did not travel any time more || proper time, to explain more fully our 
than ten miles without finding running || object in visiting him. He said he was 
water, and often the streams are very | then alone, but.he would the next day 
frequent. From Natal to Umtogala, | get some of his chief men with him, and 
there is no human inhabitant. Fifteen | would then hear us, and so it was. After 
years ago, however, it was well peopled. || hearing and asking us questions, he says, 
he country was completely depopulated | ay consent; but on important points I 
by Chaka. We passed the site of old!|consult my chiefs; we will hear what 
kraals every few miles, and were told by |they have to say.” They made some 
those with us, that had it not been for the || objections to our coming into the coun- 
thick long grass, we should have seen||try, fearing what Farewell’s interpreter 





great quantities of human bones. 

From the Togala to Dingaan’s place, 
which by some is thought an hundred 
miles, but I think it will fall short of it, | 
the country appears not as good: no!| 
doubt, however, it was owing in part to 
the fact that the cattle eat down the 
grass. This part of the country is moun- | 
tainous, and what is remarkable, the| 
mountains are the most fertile and most! 
thickly peopled. In fact the mountains | 
are full of kraals; sometimes they stand 
on the top of very high mountains, where | 
a wagon could not go. To the Togala' 
we followed a road made by the hunters; 
beyond, we had no road, having often to| 
go ahead to see where we could get 
along. 

e arrived at the king’s after about 
two weeks slow travelling. Having 
been advised by captain G. before we 
left, not to proceed, lest we destroy all 
the good he had done; and at the same 
time, being told by him there was little 





/many years ago had told them might 
|come to pass; viz. that one white man 
|after another would come into the coun- 
try and want to build a house, and live 
in the country, till at last an army would 
come and take the country from them. 
| The chiefs proposed that we build our 
\house at Natal, and make that our home, 
and then have a school in the country. 
Dingaan immediately fell in with that. 
He said we must first build us a house at 
Natal, and make that our home, and then 
we might come to him again and he 
would assign us a place for a school; and 
added, “If you succeed in teaching my 
people to read and write, you must come 
immediately to me and teach me and my 
chiefs to read and write, and then [ 
should want schools in all my country.” 
We very readily fell in with this propo- 
sal, for we had already determined in our 
own minds, that it would be best, as soon 
as we could do it, to have a station at 
Natal. 
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Readiness to receive Teachers—Decease ,, cle, our favorable reception by the king, 


of Mrs. Growt—Access to Natal—|\our unexpectedly prosperovs journey 
Character of the Zoolahs. | back, so as to come by ship in three days 


|from Natal, instead of six or seven weeks 
There is also a community of Zoolahs || by land, though we had to travel on foot 
about a weeks journey with the wagon || one hundred and twenty iniles, to be in 
in the interior, whom we had not time to | season to sail. Who, I am ready to say, 
see; but from many persons who had || with a christian heart, and such circum- 
seen them and had learned their condi- || stances before him, weuld not be ready 
tion pretty definitely, we concluded there || to join our song in the hymn, “Thus far 
would not be the least difficulty in get- || the Lord has led us on,” etc. 
ting ready access to them. More than But [ have not yet said all I have to 
this we cannot now say; but if the Lord ||say. Scarcely had we come to anchor 
go before us and with us,as he most sig- ||in Algoa Bay, when a note came on 
nally has done thus far, we shall expect || board, informing us that Mrs. Grout was 
in a few months to write home for a || very ill, and advising us to come off im- 
large additional supply of missionaries. | mediately. We did so, and through the 
At present it appears that, if Dingaan’s | kindness of friends we found ourselves 
people are capable of learning to read |/ina short time at Bethelsdorp. About 
and write, he will want schools in all || the end of December a severe cough and 
parts of his dominions; and if he once || the wasting of her flesh but too plainly 
says the word, he will be almost out of || told the work going on upon her lungs. 
patience, if he cannot be almost imme- | She was obliged to keep her bed most of 
diately supplied. And if he once sees | the time, and the doctors soon told her 
the utility and practicability of the thing, | they had no hope that she would recover. 
he will be greatly impatient till a!l his |, The day before our arrival, her life was 
chief people have been taught. I think | not expected from one hour to another. 
this field would be a fine one for school- || She, however, revived a little, but is 
teachers; and I would suggest whether | daily and hourly losing her flesh and 
it would not be an important thing, as you | strength, and should she this hour or the 
have large, loud, and urgent calls for || next clese her life it would not be unex- 
missionary help, to look out well qualified | pected. All this, however, among our 
teachers, and if we find the door opened, || blessings, I am not disposed to consider 
as we trust in God it will be in a few |,asafrown. It is indeed taking from me 
months, to send them here. Infant ||my chief and almost my only earthly 
school teachers would do immense good ||comfort; but I have to reflect that it is 
here; in fact I believe that that kind of || the hand of Him that cannot do wrong 
instruction would be most generally use- which inflicts the blow, and were it not 
ful, for a few years, a little modified, | best, he would not do it. I know not his 
even for the older persons. There is || reasons for the course he takes, neither 
even now at Natal, not only no obstacle || do I fee] anxious to know. I would say, 
to such, or to any teachers laboring , “It is the Lord, let him do as seemeth 
among the people there, but both white | him good.” 
and black people would rejoice exceed- |, Before our arrival Mrs. Grout had 
ingly at it. given up her child, her husband, and all 
Thus can you and the good people | things into the hands of God, and closed 
who have sent us out see how the Lord up her arrangements for her departure, 
has helped us. We have never felt that | and was calmly and quietly waiting for 
we were rash or hasty in any of our | the summons; and now she appears as 
movements, but I think we have never || quiet and happy as I can conceive it pos- 
had our confidence greatly shaken, that | sible she could be, while in the flesh. 
we were to be Dingaan’s missionaries.) When thinking of the good cause in 
We doubt not but we have had the || which she has embarked, and especially 
prayers of good people at Cape Town, | When she feels what a wide and effect- 
Port Elizabeth, and Bethelsdorp, for our | ual door is apparently open for us at Na- 
success. And I think I can say I have | tal, she would go and help us; but if the 
never seen the hand of the Lord so plain- 1 Lord will otherwise, she will give us her 
ly at every step, before and behind us, as | blessing, lay her body to rest at Bethels- 
in this whole matter. I have not the | dorp, and wing her way to glory. 
least doubt but the way has been in a | 
state of preparation during our delay. || February 28th, Mr. Grout adds— 
We seem to have arrived in just the 1 
right time. And all our journey, cross- } I have now to communicate to you the 
img the Togala river almost as by a mira- '' distressing intelligence of my dear wife’s 
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death. She died February 24th, at a, 
quarter past nine in the evening. We| 
had for two weeks thought her getting 
better, at least she daily gained strength, 
but her end was peace. 

We now have the prospect of entering 
immediately upon the work of reducing 
the Zoolah language to writing, giving 
them instruction and making them ele- 
mentary school-books. We left Mr. 
Champion in Dingaan’s country. He 
was to get to Natal as soon as he could, 
where he was to select the most suitable 
place for our location, put up a tempo- 
rary house, and make arrangements for 
our work. Our station with Dingaan 
must be prominent with us at present, 
and if we succeed with Dingaan, as we 
hope, we shall probably be able to do but 
little at Natal till we can get a rein- 
forcement from home. We are here | 
making arrangements as fast as we can | 
to proceed with our families to Natal by | 
land, sending most of our goods and) 
stores by the next ship opportunity. We_| 
must go by land ourselves in order to| 
take what animals we want. | 

We believe it would be perfectly safe | 
for an India ship to call at Natal, and. 
land what it might wish, especially about | 
June or July. A ship may anchor in| 
twelve fathoms water, not more than a) 
mile or a mile and a quarter from the | 
landing-place, where, with her long boat 
and one or two boats which the men} 
have in Natal harbor, might in a day or| 
two unlade much cargo. We were at| 
Natal in what is called the most unfavor- | 
able season of the year. We arrived 
December 2Ist and left February 5th, 
and captain Haddon said there was not a | 
day in that time when the ship might not | 
have lain safely at anchor outside the 
harbor; but all admit that there are some- 
times strong winds from the sea, but they | 
do not continue long, usually changing | 
every day—one day northeast, the next) 
southwest. 

From all we could learn we think the | 
Zoolahs have two most remarkable traits | 
of character for a heathen community, | 
honesty and chastity. On our journey | 
and at Dingaan’s place, hundreds and) 
hundreds came about our wagon and | 
looked over and handled our dishes and | 
our tools, and for some of them importun- | 
ed us much, and had many chances that | 
they might have stolen them; but we did | 
not miss a single thing. Such a crime | 
would have been punished with death. | 
And it was very seldom that we detected | 
them in a falsehood. The people all 
consider white men as a superior race to 
themselves, and both fear and respect 
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,them. Dingaan himself has a regard for 
| white men. So far as safety is concern- 
|ed, with what I now know of the Zoo- 
|lahs, I would sooner trust a sister or a 
| wife alone, for days and nights, than jn 
/my own country. Indeed I did not ap- 
|prehend the least danger from them. 
Mrs. Wood, the only white woman that 
| is now at Natal, (the other came away in 
the ship with us,) used to travel about 
| among the blacks and whites without the 
| least apparent thought of danger, and as 
/her husband is a carpenter she is left 
| alone much. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MR. 
LINDLEY, DATED AT GRIQUA TOWN, 
DEC. 28, 1836. 


Mr. Grout and his associates, whose pro- 
ceedings were stated in the last article, it 
will be remembered, are destined to that 
portion of the Zoolahs who live near the 
sea-coast, under the government of Dingaan, 
while Mr. Lindley and others mentioned in 
the communication whieh follows, are on 





their way to another portion of the Zoolahs, 
whose country is inland, some hundred miles 


| 
| west of Dingaan’s country, and constituting 
la Mosalekatsi as 


separate nation, having 
| their chief.—Griqua Town 
| 


mission 


}and refreshed by their brethren laboring 
| 


is a station of 
the London Missionary Society, where the 
families were kindly entertained 
under the patronage of that society, pre- 
viously to their entering the country of Moe- 
salekatsi. 


Delay at Griqua Town—Preparation for 
commencing Labors among the Zvo- 
lahs. 


When we reached Griqua Town on 
ithe 16th of May, our oxen were so poor 
and their feet so worn, we could proceed 
no further at that time. Nor have our 
oxen been in travelling condition since 
that time, till within two weeks. Even 
now some of them could hardly carry 
themselves to the end of our journey. 
|The early rains of this country, which 
|are expected to fall in the month of 
September, were this last spring with- 
held, and in consequence of it the poor 
cattle have suffered greatly. In all the 
inconveniences of our journeyings, and 
in all our losses of oxen, we have expe- 
rienced only what is common to travel- 
lers in South Africa. 

Mr. Hughes, of this place, was pleased 
to make himself exceedingly useful to us, 
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by preparing a grammar of the Sichuana 
language, which had never before been || 
done; and by enabling us to make a vo- 
cabulary containing between two and 
three thousand words, which is also a 
new work, the first, and therefore the |, 
best of its kind. This kind brother has 
set many a long hour with a company of 
Bechuanas to help him in giving us the 
meaning of Sichuana words. But the 
grammar he prepared for us, is far the 
most important aid we have received. 

At Griqua Town, after we had ad- 
vanced a considerable way with our vo- 
cabulary, we were able to make use of 
the Mochuana there, who speaks the || 
Sitebeli, in putting into the form of a 
vocabulary between 1,500 and 2,000 
words of this language. As Puti reads || 
the Sichuana, and is an assistant in the 
school, we took from his mouth, as he is 
unable to write,a translation of a few 
chapters of Genesis and of a few Psalms. 
What we obtained from him will be to 
us a very considerable help in learning 
the language of Mosalekatsi. 

From the Sitebeli words given us by 
Puti at Griqua Town, we have prepared 
a small spelling-book, which we hope to 
print ina few days, with the assistance 
of our brethren here, to whom we are 
already much indebted for their kind- 
ness. We have had means of satisfying 
ourselves of Puti’s general correctness, 
and therefore we have resolved so to do. 





We shall print it in the form of cards. || 


The Sitebeli is much the same with the 
Sichuana in its structure, many words 


are the same in both languages, and || 


many more so little changed in the Site- 
beli as to be immediately known by one 
acquainted with Sichuana. 
of the latter is at least half a one of the 
former. 

It has been determined that Mr. Vena- 
ble and myself shal! go forward, as soon 
as we can make the necessary prepara- 
tion, to Mosalekatsi, and make ourselves 
and our object known to him as well as | 
we can. We are sure of a civil recep- | 
tion. 
to some extent and prepare some sort of | 
a house to live in. ‘The natives have no | 
houses such as we could occupy, their | 
only shelter being a low, small, round | 
one, made of grass mats. You enter 
them on your hands and knees, and when | 
in them, it is impossible, I believe, to| 
stand erect. Our wives we shall leave | 
at this place till we return for them. 
Doct. Wilson will also remain here. 
The brethren here strongly advise us to 
execute the above mentioned plan. We 
shall make use of a Mochuana, who 
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\speaks Dutch very well, as our inter- 
preter. How long we shall be absent 
from our families is uncertain, probably 
|four months. Mr. Venable has gone to 
la place fifty-five miles distant on busi- 
ness, preparatory to our movement. We 
‘hope to set out shortly, though a mid- 
‘summer’s sun will make our travelling in 
'this woodless land, very warm. Mosale- 
_katsi’s residence is situated about two 
degrees south of the tropic of Capricorn. 
‘I forgot to say, when speaking of the 
book we have prepared in the Sitebeli 
language, that we have adopted pretty 
nearly ‘the same alphabet employed in 
| writing the Sichuana. We give to the 
vowels what are called the foreign 
‘sounds. Of the consonants, g, q, r, and 
|x, are not used, as we believe the sounds 
‘represented by them are not heard in the 
‘language. G and r are employed in 
| writing Sichuana, the former represent- 
‘ing a deep guttural sound, not easily 
|made by an American at his first at- 
‘tempt. In the Sitebeli this guttural uni- 
\formly becomes k. The Sichuana is a 
fine language, but the one spoken by 
Mosalekatsi is nore agreeable to the ear, 
with the exception that many words are 
‘uttered with an ugly, inimitable click, 
immediately following, as a general rule, 
\the first syllable. A paradigm of a 
Sichuana verb, when fully written out, is 
little less in size than a map of the United 
States. 
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|LETTER FROM MR. WILSON, DATED AT 
CAPE PALMAS, MARCH 7, 1836. 


| HavinG mentioned a visit which he made 
|to Monrovia during the month of January, 
| where he printed a primer prepared by him, 


in the language spoken by the natives at 
Cape Palmas, Mr. Wilson adds— 


Since our return my wife has recom- 
menced her school, and has continued it 
without any interruption for more than 
four weeks. The number of boys at 
present is only ten—six Americans and 
| four natives. We design to increase 
the number to twelve or fourteen as soon 
as the house is completed for their ac- 
commodation. The American boys that 
we have are all promising; and three of 
|them will be qualified, if their and our 
|lives are spared, in the course of eigh- 
‘teen months or two years, to make re- 
‘spectable teachers. We have two native 
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boys of much promise, but we have not| 
and cannot have any security that they | 
may not leave us or be taken away. [| 
bind their parents or guardians over by | 


written contracts, and this confers some |! 


sanctity upon the agreement, but cannot | 
be regarded as perfect security. The 
house which is now building will be 
completed in the course of two weeks, 
and will be sufficiently large to accom- | 
modate twenty or twenty-five boys. Its, 
cost will be about 8125. The expense | 
of etch boy for board, clothing, ete., will | 
be about twelve or fifteen dollars per 
annum. The expense of the pecan 
boys will be something more, inasmuch 
as they must be clothed differently from 
the natives. These prices, however, are | 
all estimated according to the prime cost 
of goods. Mrs. Wilson has the entire | 
charge of the school at present, and it is 
not our intention to increase the number 
of scholars beyond twelve or fourteen, 
until it is ascertained that her health is 
firmly established and I am enabled to 
devote a part of my time to assisting her. 
We think we shall accomplish more real 
good by educating a few boys thorough- 
ly, than by teaching a great many super- 
ficially. And we regard it all important 
to have those boys we wish to train for 
teachers in our yard, and constantly un- 
der our inspection. American boys need 
this supervision as much as natives, and | 
it is equally important they should be 
separated from their parents. 

Mrs. Strobel is now teaching a school 
of thirty-five American children. [ visit | 
it and examine the scholars once every | 
week, This is the only school for Amer- | 
ican children, and it does not embrace 
more than one third of them. There are 
more here whom I might employ for this | 
department, but I have not felt at liberty | 
to do so without special instruction. 

The lawless depredetions of the ne-| 
tives upon the property of.the Ameri- 
cans frequently threaten serious conse- 
quences and we know not what moment! 
it may lead to open hostility. We have| 
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tion, and by law, can be forced down 
without opposition or difficulty. 

So far as governmental protection is 
necessary to missionary operations, Cape 
Coast Castle is decidedly preferable to 
this place or Liberia. And since I have 
alluded to Cape Coast, tallow me to say 
that I feel more than anxious that you 
should locate a mission there. In some 
important respects, besides that of the 
protection of the English government, it 
proposes advantages over every other 
point along the coast. It is unoccupied 
by any mission; the natives are numer- 
ous and intelligent; the country is beau- 
tiful, and compared with other parts, it is 
healthful; access can readily be had to 
the Ashantee people. Indeed, if I may 
quote credible authority, a missionary 
might take up his residence with entire 
safety at Commapie, the capital of their 
country. Medical assistance could be 
commanded at the English settlement, 
and if not, missionaries going there might 
stop here till they become inured to the 
climate, as the climate there is similar to 
what it is here. And lastly, I would 
mention that there would be frequent 
communications between that place and 
this. Indeed, when I think of this and 
many other places to the east and south 
of it; when | remember that there is not 
a solitary missionary between us and the 
Cape of Good Hope, a distance of twelve 
or fifteen hundred miles, and reflect on 
the vast number of human beings who 
inhabit this extent of country, the wil- 
lingness of the people every where, and 
their anxiety in many places, to have 
christian teachers, I turn towards my 
brethren at home involuntarily with a 
rebuke on my lips. Where is their zeal; 
where is their compassion; where is their 
adventure? If it is said that the expo- 
sure of life is teo great, I have only to 
say that European traders in large num- 
bers have found habitable homes at Sen- 
egal, Gambia, Goree, Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast, Acra, Fernando Po, and many 
other places. Yes, not five days ago 


no particular fears on our own account,, there was an American trader from one 


for our destiny and mission are in the} 
hands of our Heavenly Father. Besides, | 
I trust that our personal influence would| 
be a sufficient guarantee of safety from| 





of our large cities here, who has lived 
the principal part of the last nine years 
among the natives of this country for the 
purposes of trade, and he designs soon to 


any violence from the natives; and [ hold || take up a permanent residence not far 


myself aloof from all matters of dispute 
between them and the Americans, in or- | 
der that | might be a days-man in case! 
of serious collision. The pilfering hab-| 
its of the natives must be suppressed, or}| 
the Americans cannot live here; and it) 
cannot be expected that a practice so) 
strongly sanctioned by time, by inclina- 





from this. How ought such things as 
these to address themselves to the con- 
sciences of Christians? And even with 
those brethren who are bending their 
courses to other sections of the heathen 
world, may I not enter a remonstrance? 
I think I may without —s any un- 
holy jealousy. The claims of Africa I[ 
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would only bring side by side with those ;,other native I have seen on this part of 
of other parts of the world, and ask for ;/the coast. He can speak English intel- 
nothing more than an equal and impar- ||ligibly to those of us who are familiar 
tial examination. with the Anglo-African dialect. He 
cannot read, but uses a slate, and can 
count and tally croos of rice as fast and 
as accurately as any body else. His 

Our health does not now need a/|/|dress was a fur hat and long calico gown. 
change of climate. We should now ap-||The house in which he entertained us 
prehend as serious consequences to our || was constructed after the native style, 
health from going to the United States, |!except that it was of a square form and 
as we did in coming here in the first ||much larger than the usual size. The 
place. We love our work and do not |!interior also was differently arranged. 
wish to leave. Should our health at any || There were four apartments in it. One 
future time seem to require change, we ||;of them was kept as a common parlor, 
think it would be best for us to take a lin which the cooking was done; one was 
voyage up or down the coast in a trading || used as a sleeping-chamber for the duke 
vessel. At present we enjoy what we ||hi:nself} the third was for strangers; and 
call here good African heaith; that is, a|/the fourth was situated directly in the 
little chill and fever about once in a||centre of the building as a store-room, 
month or six weeks, but seldom sosevere || resembling the dungeon of a jail, inas- 
as to confine us to bed as much as a/|/much as it was not penetrated by a sin- 
whole day and night. And while we || gle ray of light, and was beyond all ex- 
have not strength to de as much as we ||pression close and hot. We had our 
might in other climes, still we feel ex-|/supper soon after dark; and contrary to 
ceedingly grateful that we can do any /},all African customs, our host took his 
thing at all for the advancement of the || seat with us at table, or rather at the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in this benighted ||chest on which our food was placed. 
land. Our supper consisted of a boiled chicken, 

March 15. Since writing the above, I || rice, and soup. The duke made his re- 
have been on a visit, in company with || past of a fish so much tainted as to ren- 
Dr. Hall, to a native town up the coast, ||der it unpleasant for us to eat at the 
called Garroway. It is twenty miles dis- || same table. He was much surprised 
tant from this place. Our conveyance || that we would drink no rum or gin with 
was a large sized canoe; and as we had || him, and still more so, that we tried to 
a fair wind, we used a sail instead of|' persuade him that it was wrong for him 
oars. We kept near to the beach, and||/to use it. I chose the common parlor 
passed three native settlements. Of the||for my sleeping-room, as I could swing 
first of these, Rocktown, I gave you||my hammock in it, and thus be freed 
some account in a previous letter. The ||from any annoyances that I might be 
next, and the most important of the other subjected to by sleeping on a native mat. 
two, is called Fishtown. The population ||I slept comfortably, but was aroused 
is about the same of this settlement.||early, as the fowls slept in the same 
The situation is not so elevated and || apartment, and announced the approach 
commanding as that of Rocktown, but in || of day within a few feet of my head. In 
other respects it is more beautiful. It is||the morning we were “dashed” with a 
situated in the midst of a beautiful grove || goat for our breakfast. In this country a 
of lofty palms, which points out its loca- || goat or sheep is not killed and served 
tion to traders. An English factory is||and set before a stranger; but it is 
kept at the place, but on a small scale. || brought in the first place alive, and he 
Garroway is about ten or twelve miles || must order it to be cooked. In this way 
from Fishtown, and its situation is known || the host has the credit of dashing a whole 
to mariners by a very high and large||sheep or goat, notwithstanding he and 
tree, which is a much celebrated tree, || his people consume the principal part of 
though its size and altitude [ do not cer-|| it. After breakfast he took us aside, and 
tainly know. The settlement of Garro-!| with no small share of satisfaction, pre- 
way is composed of four small villages,||sented us with a handsome bullock 
which have a population of twelve or fif- || which he had tied to a tree. He did not 
teen hundred. Its trade is considerable || feil, however, to beg a full equivalent, 
in rice, Malaguetta pepper, and saheell.| and thus prostituted the excellence of 
We were cordially received and enter- || character which we at first thought him 
tained by an old trader whose English || to possess. We set out for home about 
name is Duke. He is a man of more||ten o’clock the next day; and though 
urbanity and real politeness than any ''threatened by a heavy storm on the way, 
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we reached our place in safety. These | 
excursions to the surrounding towns af- | 
ford me opportunity to become acquaint- | 
ed with the people, and may thus in- | 
crease my usefulness among them at a 
future period.* 











Spria and the Moly Band. 


JOURNAL OF MR. WHITING AT JERU-| 
SALEM. 


Dissatisfaction of the People with the 
Priests and Rulers. 


i 


October 5, 1835. Three men from | 
Bethlehem, of the Latin church, called | 
on me to implore my intercession with | 
the government in behalf of their friends, | 
the twenty young men (Christians) who, 
were taken by the pasha from their vil- | 
lage, after the rebellion of last year, and | 
sent to Egypt. I of course told them | 
that this was an affair in which I could) 
not interfere, however much I might be | 
disposed to do so. They besought me, | 
for the love of God, to use my influence | 
in their behalf, saying that they had) 
sought the aid of their convents and| 
priests in vain, and that not only them- | 
selves, but more than two hundred people, | 
their neighbors and friends, men, women, | 
and children, were now directing their 
eyes to me as the only. person that could | 
help them; and assuring me that if I 
would procure the release of the unfor- | 
tunate men, they should all be my ser- | 
vants, my children, and my disciples for- | 
ever. I expressed my sincere sympathy | 
for them, and my wish to do every thing | 
that I could with propriety do for the 
relief of the distressed; but told them) 
that I was neither a consul, (as they had 
supposed I was,) nor held any civil of- | 
fice, and had no power or right with any | 
government affairs. It was difficult to 
convince them that I could not, if I} 
would, effect the object of their wishes. | 
They complained bitterly of the oppres- | 
sions they were suffering, of the apathy | 
of their priests, who, they said, (being | 
Europeans and under European protec- 
tion), remained at ease in their convents, 
not caring for the distresses of their| 
flock. To these accusations against | 
their spiritual shepherds I made no direct | 
reply, but endeavored to lead their| 
thoughts away from their present trials, 
and from all temporal things, to the great 
things of eternity; reminding them of the 
connection between all these troubles 











* The Cavally river is east of Cape Palmas, and not 
west as stated at page 312. 
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and sin as their cause, of the necessity 
of repentance and pardon, and of bein 
prepared for that world where the waked 
cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest. 

I have frequently been applied to by 
persons from Bethlehem, to receive them 
under my protection. So little attach- 
ment have they in principle or in affec- 
tion, to their church, that nine tenths of 
them would, I am persuaded, become 
protestants in a moment, if I would only 
assure them of the protection of the 
American flag. 

8. Had a visit from a Greek priest, of 
Beit Jaalah, a large village near Bethle- 
hem. He appeared exceedingly friendly 
to the object of education, and expressed 
much regret that it was so much neg- 
lected. He also spoke in high com- 
mendation of our books, which he had 
seen in the hands of some of his people 
to whom I had giventhem. He express- 
ed his astonishment that any professing 
to be Christians and christian ministers, 
should dislike our books and oppose our 
benevolent efforts to instruct the people. 
How much of this was sincere I cannot 
say; but it was delightful to find one 


| priest ready to encourage schools, if we 


would open them among his people. He 
showed also in his conversation much 
knowledge of the Scriptures, a thing 
which is, alas, far from being universal 
among the clergy of this country. 
25. Rode out to the village of Beit 
Jaalah, with Yoosef, the teacher of our 
boys’ school, to see what encouragement 
we could find for a free school there. 
We called at the house of priest Elias, 
the man who lately visited me, and wish- 
ed to have a school established in his 
village, but he was not athome. We had 
some conversation with another priest of 
the village, and with some of the princi- 
pal men, on the subject of a school for 
their children. All expressed great in- 
terest in the object, and a strong desire 
to have it undertaken. But at the same 
time they feared that the convent would 
oppose it; (meaning the Greek convent 
in Jerusalem, the people of the village 


being all of the Greek church). They 


said, however, that if I would only give 
them protection, they would not onl 

send their children to my school, regard- 
less of the convent, but would also join 
themselves to my denomination; or, as 
they expressed it, would all become Amer- 
icang at once. I explained to them that 
my object was not to make them Ameri- 
cans, or any thing else but good Chris- 
tians. They earnestly besought me to 
receive them as members of my denomi- 
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nation, and give them the protection of); woman asked with astonishment, “What, 


my flag. Some even begged that I 
would come and live among them, and 
be their pastor. After sitting a while in 
the house, we walked out to a threshing- 
floor in the midst of the village, where a 
large company of men and boys gathered 
around us, with whom we had much con- 
versation, distributing tracts to such as 
could read. The tracts were received 
with eagerness, and many asked for them 
whom I was obliged to refuse, having 
taken only a small bundle with me. 

Among the multitude, I was interested 
to find a number of men from Kerek, who 
came to this village with their families 
after their town was destroyed by the 
pasha last year. 
the Greek church, and it was pleasing to 
find several of them who could read. I 
gave them a few tracts which they re- 
ceived very thankfully. The dress and 
manners of these people from Kerek are 
precisely like those of the Bedouin 
Arabs. 

Dec. 13. Sabbath. Three English 
gentlemen, travellers, who arrived yes- 
terday, attended our service this morning. 
I spoke from John v, 24. In the after- 
noon read and expounded to the Arabs 
the 14th chapter of Luke’s gospel. 

14. A woman who belongs to the 


They are Christians of | 


|do you believe in Christ? Do you wor- 


ship Christ? They told me you were 
|not Christians, and did not worship 
| Christ.” When asked who had told her 
this, she replied, “The friars in the con- 
|vent;” and added, imprecating an awful 
|curse upon them, “they told me too that 
| you were worshippers of the sun.” This 
/is not the only instance in which the 
|same evil report has reached us, and been 
| traced to the same source. 


| Hostility of the LEcclesiastics to the 
| Schools. 


| 








We have here another proof not only 
|| of the hostility of these people and their 
|| jealousy of protestant influence, but also 
| of their want of confidence in their own 
‘|}cause. Afraid to rely upon truth, or 
‘reason, or righteousness, or to let the 
| people judge of our religion by its fruits, 
|they must needs betake themselves to 
‘base lies for refuge, and fill the people 
|| with a pious horror of us and our doc- 
\| trines, by making them believe we are 
idolaters. Attempts have been made in 
| the same quarter to break up Mrs. W.’s 
|female school. This school consists al- 
most entirely of the children of Moslems, 
'|and it was scarcely to be expected that 





Latin church called to see Mrs. W., and || if Moslems were willing to place their 
said it was her wish, with her husband || children in it, the Christians would give 
and children, to join our sect. She was || themselves much anxiety on the subject. 
told that we had no wish to draw her || But the fact is otherwise. The invete- 
away from her own church, but were | rate and well known hatred of these peo- 
willing to instruct her and her children, || ple towards the Moslems, it would seem, 
as far as we were able, in the knowledge || 1s all at once changed to love; insomuch 





of the gospel, and should like to have 
her children sent to our school. She 
promised to send the boys to-morrow. 

15. The woman of yesterday came 
again, and begged that her husband 
and herself, with their children, might be 
received into our denomination, or at 
least, taken under our protection. She 
complained bitterly of the unkind treat- 
ment of the convent. The superior and 
the friars, she said, were unmerciful, 
destitute of the fear of God, caring noth- 
ing for the poor among their people, nor 
for any thing but their own ease and 
pleasure. She, therefore, did not wish 
to remain in connection with them any 
longer. Mrs. W., of course, did not en- 
courage her to forsake her church from 
such motives as those by which she was 
evidently influenced, but gave her such 
instruction and advice as seemed appro- 
priate. When she spoke to her of the 
necessity of seeking and trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and looking to him for 


|| that they cannot bear to see the children 
\|of the latter exposed to the corrupting 
influence of protestants. Several of the 
‘girls having absented themselves from 
|| the school for a time, their teacher sent 
'to inquire the reason. They came and 
| said their parents would not allow them 
‘to come. On being further questioned 
|why their parents would not let them 
| come, they at length said that the friars 
\of the Latin convent had alarmed their 
|| parents by telling them that “that Amer- 
|| ican woman, the teacher, was not a good 
‘|| woman, and they had better beware of 
‘committing their children to her care; 
that she was not a Greek, nor a Roman 
| Catholic, nor an Armenian, nor a Jewess, 
/nor a Moslem, nor any thing; and that, 
| moreover, her design was evil; that she 
intended by and to steal the most 
promising of the girls, and send them 
/away to her own country, or else to sell 








‘them to the pasha.” A brief conversa- 
‘tion with the children, and with some of 


protection instead of trusting in man, the ' the parents, convinced them that these 
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reports were perfectly unfounded and 
false; and the children, as soon as per- 
mitted, returned to their school with 
great joy. How long it will be before 
these attempts will be renewed we know 
not. 


| 
Under date of January 16th, Mr. Whiting | 


gives the following account of the close of 
the school for boys, mentioned at page 254. 


Our boys’ school, which, as I have 


previously informed you, struggled long | 
for existence, I am sorry to say is ex- | 


tinct. I kept the teacher here two or 
three months after the boys ceased to at- 
tend, employing him as well as I could 
in translating and giving instruction in 
Arabic to Mrs. W. and to our two little 
girls. But seeing no prospect of reviv- 
ing the school, I at length thought it best 
for him to return to Beyroot. The whole 
difficulty in regard to schools is with the 
convents. I have not the least doubt 
that, were the people left to their own 
choice, numbers both of the Greeks and 
Latins would gladly have placed their 
children in our schools long since. We 
might also have flourishing schools in 
the neighboring villages, as well as in 
Jaffa, Ramlah, and Lyd. I am perfectly 
persuaded, also, that in such villages as 
Beit Jaalah and Bethlehem, I might have 
opportunities of preaching to the people, 
even in their churches, as often as I 
could visit them, were it not for the in- 
fluence of these convents in Jerusalem. 
The village priests, some of them at 
least, would readily second my efforts, 
both in establishing schools, and in 
preaching and distributing books and 
tracts. I shall make it a point to visit 
the villages in the neighborhood as often 
as may be, and to do what I can in the 
way of tract distribution, conversing with 
the people, etc.; praying the Lord to 
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|, the execution of the benevolent plan of 
Mr. Ross, in regard to a school for Greek 
pugrims. 

| EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF MR. 
SMITH, DATED AT BEYROOT. 


Unper date of June 2Cth, 18355, Mr. Smith 


makes 





| the following remarks respecting 
|| the— 
1} 


| Importance of the Station at Jerusalem. 


I feel bound to assure you that my 
remy gem of the importance of continu- 
'|ing the Jerusalem station has been very 
‘much increased by my visit. That place 
'|is emphatically a city set ona hill. To 

it are the eyes of the oriental christian 

world turned, as the seat of the holiest 
rites of their religion. From the conduct 
| of Christians there, and their ceremonies, 
|| does the Moslem derive his deepest im- 
|| pressions respecting the nature and in- 
|| fluence of Christianity. When he sees 
|, the disgusting and bacchanalian scenes 
|! acted in the church of the sepulchre dur- 
ing easter, he attaches the scandal of 
'|them to the whole christian world, and 
‘the report of them flies far and wide 
| through the regions of Mohammedanism. 
| Now, shal] such a spot be left under no 
influence but such as strengthens the 
superstitions of Christians, and deepens 
‘the disgust of the followers of the false 

prophet? Let the standard of evangeli- 
cal religion be raised there, and the gos- 
pel trumpet be blown, that the Moslem 
'|may know that a purer Christianity ex- 
‘ists than he is aware of, and that all 
||Christians do not participate in the 
‘abominations that he despises. Let this 
‘|be done, and an impression be made 
/upon Christians there, and it will be 
,sounded abroad with a louder echo 
,,among the churches of the east, than 


open other and more effectual doors of from any other spot. In a word, the 


usefulness. 

Mrs. W.’s female school continues to 
meet with opposition. It would not be 
surprising if our enemies should succeed 
for a time in breaking it up. But we 


|| evangelical protestant churches ought to 
|| be represented at Jerusalem. 

| Among the pilgrims, extensive oppor- 
|tunities will in time be found for mis- 
'|sionary labors. This year they number- 


still hope they will not. The number of | ed more than 7,000. And though from 


pupils increased to twenty; but the regu- 
lar attendants are much less, especially 
during the present month of Ramadan. 
When this fast is over, Mrs. W. hopes 
the number will again increase. 


The opposition of the convents extends 


to our books. To this cause I ascribe it, 
that I do not succeed as well in dispos- 
ing of Scriptures and tracts among the 
ilgrims as I did last winter and spring. 
he same opposition I fear will prevent 


| Mr. Whiting having but recently arrived, 
|it was not known among them that he 
'| had books until the last of the pilgrimage, 
|| some called daily to purchase while we 
'| were there, It was interesting to inquire 
|| from whence they came—from Macedo- 
‘|mia, from Constantinople, from Asia 
Minor, from Armenia, Georgia, Russia, 
|| Persia, Mesopotamia—in a word, from 
|| almost as many countries as were repre- 

sented on the day of pentecost. A pe- 
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culiar value and sacredness is attached 
to whatever is taken from Jerusalem, for 
the blessing there is in it; and the Bible 
purchased there is more highly prized 
than it would be if obtained elsew!;-re. | 
And is it worth nothing to put into the | 
pilgrim’s scrip among ‘his crucifixes and | 
beads from the Holy City, the pure Word | 
of God, which really contains the great- 
est of blessings? 

Among the inhabitants of Jerusalem | 
and its suburbs there is an important | 
field of labor. The Christians resident | 
in Jerusalem are not few in number. As | 
might be expected, they are probably | 
more superstitious, and being under the | 
control of a powerful body of monks, are 
less accessible, than in some other | 
places. Time and perseverance may be | 
necessary; but we labor under an author- 
ity more powerful than the influence of | 
bigoted monks, which must sooner or | 
later prevail. Among the villages of the | 
district of Jerusalem, accessible from | 
thence, are ten villages containing Greek | 
Christians, in some of which they are | 
numerous, and have children enough for 
schools. 

As a place of residence, Jerusalem is 
much more desirable than I had suppos- 
ed. The climate is cool, not at all fa- | 
voring bilious affections, though inflam- | 


| 
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The government assumes the right of 
commanding their labor at any time, and 
for as long a time as it wishes, either at 
the place of their residence or elsewhere, 
at pleasure; putting them under the lash 
of overseers, and tardily paying thei 
about half-price. In this way a Lazza- 
retto has been building here for the last 
six months. Into this work quarry-men, 
masons, carpenters, camel-drivers, and 
| burners of lime were all pressed, at the 
time I wanted to build the two rooms in 
|my house. To purchase stones I must 
|pay for them beforehand, and then my 
|man was sure to be pressed, at least 
/every other week, to labor for govern- 
;ment, and would consequenily delay in- 
definitely fulfilling his contract. Car- 
|penters and masons were subject to the 
‘Same impositions, and sure to be taken 
/away quite as often in the midst of their 
| work; or if the asylum of an European’s 
|house secured them .from being seized 
while at work, their own houses were 
liable to be sealed up by government, 
itheir families turned out of doors, and 
ithey themselves subsequently bastina- 
doed. Government having demanded for 
itself all the lime that was for sale, no 
‘owner of lime-kilns in the mountain 
| dared sell to friend or foe, nor could it 
be brought down without being seized. 








matory diseases may be caused by it.|! Nor were any camels to be hired to 
Except when the east wind blew, we || bring a stick of timber from the moun- 
needed to guard ourselves against the |! tains, because all were either pressed 
chilliness of the atmosphere, and Mr. 





‘}into the service of government, or kept 
Whiting, under a late date, writes that Under such 
he finds himself no more than comierta- ||embarrassments how was I to proceed? 
|The natives have to work their way 
through them as they can, and either by 
| bribing, or by waiting for favorable mo- 
ments, get on slowly with their work. 
Europeans can obtain favors which na- 
tives cannot, and [ had recourse, as all 
| others in similar cases do, to consular in- 
‘fluence. Not that our consul could 
jclaim any rights in my behalf, but gov- 
ernment officers, out of regard to him, 


ble in walking out in a winter dress. 


Writing again, December 2d, Mr. Smith 
gives an account of the— 


Condition and Embarrassments of Me- | 
chanics and other Laborers at Bey- | 
root. 


On the 15th of May we entered a new 
house which I had previously rented for 
a number of years, for the accommoda- 
tion of my family and the press. Its 
situation proved airy and salubrious, so 
that we were able to spend the summer 
in it with little inconvenience; while all 
the rest of our company removed early 
in the season to the mountain. It was 
not, however, finished when we entered 
it, and it devolving upon me by contract 
to expend a part of the rent in complet- 
ing it, 1 was thereby brought into more 
full acquaintance, than I had hitherto 
had, with the condition of mechanics and 
laborers under the present government 
of Syria. 





at a distance for security. 


|; would do me favors at his request. In 


'this way I couid get a mason, or a car- 
| penter, or a camel given to me for a cer- 
\tain time: or rather I could get the 
|promise of them. But the charge of the 
public buildings being committed to two 
‘officers, apparently without a proper di- 
vision of authority, what one would 
| grant the other would not acknowledge, 
jand the men given by one the other 
| would take away. Thus I had to solicit 
{consular assistance in something almost 
every day, and yet was subject to many 
hindrances. And now, while finishing 
‘my terraces, every mason has been de- 
manded for the public works for a month. 
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Mine has been actually taken from my 


house, and has had no other way than to || continue 
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Sept. 


The Arabic preaching I was able to 
every Sabbath, exchanging 


come, after working all day for govern- || once with Mr. Bird, who had a similar 


ment, and labor until midnight in order 
to finish it. 

I relate these circumstances chiefly to 
inform you of the condition of the poor 
mechanics and laborers of the country, 
and not to complain of my own perplexi- 
ties. Though [ am willing thus to show 
you how much the patience of the mis- 
sionary is drawn upon, and how his time 
is liable to be wasted by mere secular 
cares. I should be exceedingly ungrate- 
ful, however, were I not in this connec- 
tion, to express my thankfulness to God, 
that he has at length provided me with 
a house so convenient as the one I now 
occupy for my family and the press. 


Intercourse with the People—Arabic 
Preaching—Missionary Labor among 
the Druzes. 


Referring to his situation at Beyroot dur- 
ing the summer, while al! the other mission 
families were residing in the mountains, Mr. 
Smith remarks— 


It is an interesting feature in the char- 
acter of this people that their social 
propensities are so strong. It gives us 
more opportunities of intercourse with 
them than we can possibly avail our- 
selves of. We might spend all our time 
in social intercourse with them, in which 
as much religious conversation might be 
had as we could wish, Among those 
who have visited us this season, many 
have been attracted by a desire to see 
the electrical machine which you some- 
time since forwarded for the use of our 
schools. I have not learned that such a 
machine has ever been seen here before, 
and scarcely one has ever heard any 
thing of the science. The governor 
himself came among the number that 
were attracted by curiosity to witness 
its wonders. I took the opportunity to 
exhibit to him also the pneumatic appa- 
ratus, and the globes and orrery. He 


was greatly interested in the whole, and | 


made many intelligent inquiries respect- 
ing the several experiments. But he 
could hardly allow the merit of such dis- 
coveries to Christians, and remarked in 
the end, that Mohammed knew all this, 
quoting at the same time a passage from 
the Koran in confirmation of his opinion. 
Indeed he seemed fond of showing his 
religion, and would not allow me to 
begin my experiments until he had 
asked for a carpet and said his sunset 
prayers. 
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service on the mountain. It was va- 
riously attended, but always by sufficient 
numbers to give me encouragement. 
And now that all our number z#re again 
in their places, I have a congregation 
varying from fifty to eighty, including 
the children of the Sabbath-school. 

Being providentially released for a 
season from my close confinement to the 
superintendence of the press, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded me to execute a re- 
solution I had formed some months be- 
fore, of making an experiment of more 
direct missionary labors among the 
Druzes. For this purpose, and for the 
sake of recruiting the strength of myself 
and family by a purer and cooler air, we 
went up on the fourth of September to 
our brethren who were still on the moun- 
tain and remained till the 23d. 

It is not now in my power, for want of 
time, to enter into the nature and history 
of the Druze religion, though, as I have 


|some important documents on hand re- 
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lating to the subject, I hope to be able 
to do it at some future time. You are 
aware that their religion is secret, and 
that they accommodate themselves ex- 
ternally to the dominant religion of the 
country where they live. In fact, if con- 
versing with a Christian, they will ap- 
prove of his faith; and if with a Moham- 
medan, they are like him. While it is 
known that they secretly curse Moham- 
med, and it it generally believed that 
they worship idols. Among this people, 
especially since by revolutions in the 
mountain their power has been humbled, 
we have had a strong hope of finding a 
door of entrance for the gospel. Our 
suinmer residence in the mountain has 
extended our acquaintance, both among 
their nobles and the common people; 
and they have received from time to time 
a considerable number of copies of the 
sacred Scriptures. But none have made 
any movement indicating a resolution to 
forsake their religion until last spring. 
Then some began to express a wish to 
join our denomination. We had reasons 
to fear, however, that their motives were 
not pure. They were expecting to be 
called upon to furnish recruits for the 
— army, and probably hoped, by 
ecoming Christians, to escape the levy. 
For, so completely are things reversed 
under the government of Egypt, that the 
condition of Christians is now more eli- 
gible than that of Moslems. In such 
circumstances we inferred no more from 
this movement, than that their religion 
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perhaps sat rather loosely upon them, 
and that a door was about to be opened 
for freely preaching to them the gospel. 

In this expectation we have up to this 
hour not been disappointed. Mr. Bird, 
on his early removal to the mountain, 
opened a service for them on the Sab- 
bath, and had generally an encouraging 
number to listen to his preaching, be- 
sides more or less daily intercourse with 
them. The two Sabbaths that I was at 
the same place, I held evening services, 
which were attended by a number, 


among whom were two or three of their || 


princesses. At our Arabic family prayers 
also, some were usually present. My 
plan of a tour among them I was able 


to accomplish, though it was not a long || 
In ac-| 


one, occupying only four days. 
cordance with my plan to go as nearly in 


apostolical simplicity as possible, I rode , 
on a donkey, unaccompanied by any at- 


tendant or travelling apparatus. In every 
place I threw myself on the hospitality 
of the villagers, and never failed to meet 
a welcome reception. This trait of their 


character is exceedingly interesting, and || 
renders them at once accessible to stran- | 


gers. I visited eight or nine different 


villages, holding conversations in each, | 


sometimes with individuals and some- 
times with companies, on religious sub- 
jects; seizing opportunities presented by 
the topics of ordinary conversation, I ex- 
hibited to them their universal sinfulness, 
which all were ready to acknowledge; 
showed that with such a character no 
one can go to heaven; and explained to 
them how the death of Christ provides 
pardon and sanctification for all who be- 
lieve in him. The hypocrisy of the 
Druzes would not allow them to reply 
otherwise than affirmatively to what I 
said. So that you must not infer too 
much, when I inform you that I was every 
where listened to with respectful atten- 
tion. The experiment enables me to as- 
sure you, however, that they are perfect- 
ly open to this species of missionary la- 
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hope to excite by exhibiting truth to the 
;mind. Nor could such a hope be entire- 
ly disappointed. For although the Druzes 
| are wrapped up in hypocrisy, more per- 
|haps than almost any other people, and 
}are now, as far as my intercourse with 
|them has made me acquainted with their 
istate of mind, wholly devoted to the 
things of this world, without one spiritual 
thought; yet they are of the same race 
‘as all other men, and the preaching of 
|the truth must in the end have the same 
\effect upon them. For myself, had I not 
| the press and all this amount of mission- 
ary business crowding upon me, I should 
delight to take a tour among them at 
least once a month. 

The fourth day after our descent from 
the mountain, a political event occurred, 
which may be attended with important 
consequences. You are aware that 
‘Mount Lebanon has ever been a semi- 
independent province in the Turkish do- 
/minions, being inhabited by a warlike 
people. All of whom, even to the Chris- 
tians, were armed. Even our present 
Egyptian government, while within the 
last eighteen months it has disarmed 
every other part of Syria, has spared 
them; and even made use of them to aid 
'in the general disarming of others. But 
|their turn was to come. Some months 
ago a levy of soldiers was demanded of 
the Druze part of the population, and 
| refused, with an urgent request to Mo- 
|, hammed Aly, that he would not impose 
| upon them so odious a burden. Nothing 
| was heard in reply until the fourth day 

after our descent, whem Ibrahim Pasha, 
'gathering his troops from Sidon, Bey- 

root, and Damascus, presented himself at 
| Deir-El-Kamr, their capital, at the head 
'\of eighteen thousand men. Taken so 
|completely by surprise, not a hand was 
raised in opposition by any one. The 
| Druzes were first disarmed, and then the 
| Christians, from one end of the mountain 
to the other. Having accomplished this 
‘| point, the pasha descended to Beyroct, 
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bor; and convinced me that if any one of || where he became our neighbor for a few 
us were at liberty, he might spend much || days, and left his subordinate officers to 
of his time in religious intercourse with || collect in quietness the recruits he want- 
thei, and always find them ready to|| ed from the Druzes. 

hear him. His encouragement at first|| The disposition to throw off the Druze 
would indeed be derived entirely from || religion now manifested itself without 
fuith—from the confidence that God will | hindrance in those who had been for 
not allow his word spoken unto his intel- || some time thinking of it. We had many 
ligent creatures to return unto him void. || applications from individuals, and from 
He would be gratified that the word of) families, in different and distant villages, 
God had been heard, and would then || Among them were some of the nobility; 
look to the Holy Spirit to give it efficacy. ||and one whole family connection, of 
That he would find any spirit of inquiry || eighty or ninety individuals, offered 
among them I cannot say. None was || themselves ready to pledge their property 
discovered by me. But this he would’' as security that they would never aposta- 
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tize from their new faith. And if we had 
had the right to secure to them the same 
political standing as is held by the other 
native Christians, and been disposed to 
favor national conversion, as was done in 
the early ages, I doubt not that we might 
in a short time have numbered the whole 
body of uninitiated Druzes at least, as 
nominal protestant Christians. We fail- 
ed not, of course, to explain to them how 
inconsistent with the spirituality of our 
religion was such a profession of Chris- 
tianity as they had contemplated. But 
the excitement gave us constant oppor- 
tunities to explain the nature of our re- 
ligion to persons in a wakeful state of 
mind, and probably in a few weeks, as 
much truth was conveyed to the minds 
of the Druzes, as had been before for 
months. For a few Sabbaths the seats 
in our Arabic congregation were filled 
up by them. Happening myself to oc- 
cupy a house in the neighborhood of 
them, I threw open my doors to them at 
the hour of family prayers in the evening, 
and had thus an opportunity of reading 
and explaining the gospel to from ten to 
fifteen of them daily fortwo months. I 
am sorry to say that in not one have I 
found satisfactory evidence of a disinter- 
ested desire to know the truth; and as 
was expected from the first, the disposi- 
tion to hear the truth has proved to be 
temporary. One, with his family, mani- 
fests a disposition still to persevere, 
though suffering persecution for doing 
so. What will be the result of the seed 
thus scattered is known only to Him 
whom we serve. Perhaps after many 
days some fruit may be reaped from it. 
Our treatment of their request must have 
convinced them that we regard religion 
as something more than a form, or we 
should not have left so fair an oppor- 
tunity of proselyting to our sect to 
escape. 


LETTER FROM MR. PEASE, DATED JAN. 
Ist, 1836. 


Commencement of the Mission— Opening 
* of Schools. 





Tue reader will remember that Mr. Pease | 


visited the island of Cyprus, in company | 
with Mr. Thomson, in November, 13834, 


when nearly all the large towns and villages 


were visited, and the practicability and im- 





portance of establishing a mission there were | 
ascertained. An account of this tour, in- 
cluding statements relative to the number, 
condition, and character of the population, 





| was inserted at pages 398 and 446 of the 
| last volume of this work. As Cyprus lies 
| adjacent to the coast of Syria, the mission 
| there is regarded as a branch of the mission 
to Syria and the Holy Land. The station 
of Mr. Pease is at Larnaca, or as it is some- 
times written, Larnica, the most important 
town on the island; and from that place his 
letter is dated. He commenced his resi- 
deace there on the 14th of October. 


As we have been here but a little 
while, and from our ignorance of the lan- 
| guage have, of course, accompiished but 
| little, I shall be brief. Our school in this 
|place was opened on the Mth day of 
| September, with ten scholars. It has 
|received constant accessions every 
;month, and I believe every week, since; 
‘and at this time contains seventy-eight 
‘pupils. It is capable of receiving one 
|hundred. Owing to our want of reading- 
| lessons, the scholars have been retarded 
‘in their progress, but still they have 
;made very commendable proficiency. 
‘Some, who commenced with writing on 
‘sand, are now able to write well on 
'slates. Their conduct has deserved the 
‘highest approbation, notwithstanding 
|some of them, at least, were formerly 
‘turbulent and disobedient at home. 
| Many of the parents and priests, as well 
'as the governor of the town, (a young 
/Turk), have visited it, and expressed 
'much approbation of the plan on which 
‘it is conducted. I have also assisted a 
‘school in Limesol, about thirty-six miles 
‘from here, with books. I am expecting 
to establish a school in the Scala so soon 
as the proper arrangements can be made. 
As I know of only four individuals, be- 
sides Mr. Pierides, who understand the 
system of mutual or Lancasterian instruc- 
tion, it will be necessary to train our own 
teachers, under our own inspection. I 
shall keep this object in view as much 
as possible, feeling satisfied that, un- 
|less we train well qualified and faith- 
| ful teachers, we may as well abandon 
the whole system of schools at once. 
Their establishment and support would 
be attended with very considerable ex- 
pense, without producing any adequate 
benefit. Since I arrived, a young 
monk with whom I became acquaint- 
ed at Nicoria last winter, has_ gone 
to Corfu to study theology, Ancient 
Greek, etc. I have now under my in- 
struction an intelligent young man, who 
| is anxious to acquire a knowledge of the 
| English language. 
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If Cyprus be so poorly supplied with 
schools and teachers, you may judge 
what influence her several hundred 
priests and monks exert in promoting its 
welfare. 








Sandwich Eslands. 


STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO THE POPU- | 


LATION AND THE PROGRESS OF THE 
MISSION. 


[Continued from p. 309.] 


Operation and Influence of the Press— 
Introduction of useful Arts and Cus- 
toms. 


‘THE printing-press, as well as the use of the 
alphabet and the art of writing, was intro- 
duced at the Sandwich Islands by the mis- 
sionaries. Previously to the establishment 
of the mission the inhabitants had no books 
of any description, and no method of con- 
veying thought, except by the spoken lan- 
guage. 


the very commencement of the mission, and 


A press was established there at 


was put in operation as soon as the mission- 
aries obtained sufficient acquaintance with 
the language tu be able advantageously to 
use this instrament for -diffusing knowledge. 
The first works printed were, of course, 
elementary, school-books and treatises on 
christian doctrines and duties, including 
portions of the Scriptures. The difficulties 
to be encountered at the outset were great. 
Every paragraph printed must be written 
anew, or translated from another language 
into one never before reduced to writing, 
and by men who had but just begun to 
stammer in this barbarous tongue, and that 
too while numerous other and indispensable 


duties were consuming their time and atten- | 


tion. ‘The amount of matter printed in the 
language, regarded as representing the liter- 
ature and science of a nation, is, at the pre- 
sent time, indeed, as nothing; but it may be 
questioned whether history records an in- 
stance, where the language of a people has 
been reduced to writing, 
and variety of reading matter printed in it, 
and an equal number of persons taught to 
read it intelligently, in the short space of 


fifteen years. 


the last year, in view of the 
the people, a religious newspa- 
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;| per has been undertaken, to encourage a 
|| taste for reading, and to afford a variety 
of useful instruction. It was issued semi- 
|, monthly, and afforded to subscribers at a 
‘dollar a year. At first 1,500 copies were 
circulated. As soon as its character was 
| known, 3,000 copies were required. 

One large edition of the New Testa- 
|/ment has been scattered among the peo- 
ple, and another of 10,000 is demanded, 
and now in press and expected to be is- 
' sued in a few months, which will proba- 

bly be taken up as fast as it can possibly 
| be bound. Payment in advance has been 
offered in some cases. 

The number of pages of matter pre- 
pared and printed for the High School, 

| counted in a continued series, amounts to 

| about 2,000 duodecimo and 2,000 octo- 
decimo, including half the sacred volume. 
The printing done at Honolulu for the 
last five years amounts to about 30,000,000 
pages, or 6,000,000 a year. The aggre- 
gate of printing done by and for the mis- 
sion for the whole period amounts to 
about 43,000,000 pages. 

When you have given a native access 
to our publications by teaching him to 
read, and have made him acquainted 
with one tenth part of what they contain, 
and so far secured his attention that he 
will listen to the preaching of the gospel 
and seek further instruction from books, 
you have done much towards his im- 
provement and his conversion, though it 
may still require ten thousand strokes by 
human hands to elevate and form his 
character, and the special agency of the 
Spirit of God to renovate his heart and 

‘fit him for heaven. How long were the 
inhabitants of Great Britain in the pro- 
cess of emerging from a state of barba- 
‘rism and rising to a state of elevated 
civilization, after the light of the gospel 
dawned there? More than six hundred 
years rolled over the restless inhabitants 
of that island, after Christianity began 
to be introduced among them, before the 
| great charter of their civil rights was ob- 
tained from a king, who nevertheless 
shortly after waged a war with his sub- 
jects in violation of its reasonable pro- 
visions. It was more than nine hundred 
years after the introduction of the gospel, 
before the first ship of war was built in 
England; and then the first fleet was re- 
quired to be manned in a good measure 
by foreign seamen. It was about eleven 
centuries from the dawn of Christianity 
in that now favored and exalted country, 
| before the freedom of conscience and the 
liberty of the press were established. 
| And should it be thought aoa if, in 
ten years after the gospel is fairly estab- 
45 
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lished here, and ten or twelve missiona- 
ries able to preach forcibly its sacred 


truths, the nation is not raised to an| 


elevated state of civilization and Chris- 
tianity? 

In estimating the progress of our work, | 
we make less account of the style of 
building, dress, and living, than some | 
might be disposed to do; or we regard it) 
as a matter of less importance whether | 
these are altered or improved or not, pro- 
vided the one thing needful for the soul | 
can be secured. Still, we are disposed | 
to encourage by precept and example) 
such arts and usages, as are suitable to 
the people, and adapted to the promotion 
of the best interests of the nation; and) 
in them there is a manifest gain. The! 
habitations, dress, and manners of those | 
who have been most attentive to us, are) 
far superior now to what they were when 
we arrived. Some of the houses of wor- 
ship are very creditable to the people. 
The making up of clothing in foreign 
fashion, the manufacture of hats and bon- | 
nets, combs of tortoise-shell, and the 
wearing of these articles, is probably in- 
creased an hundred fold since the com- 


mencement of our work; and the appear- || 


ance of our congregations thus greatly 
altered. The trowel, turning-lathe, saw, | 
and plane, begin to be used to improve 
their buildings and furniture. One or| 
two pupils of the High School have com- | 
menced rudely engraving on copper, | 
with a view to furnish copies for writing, | 
maps, etc. 

Thirty natives or more have been in- 
structed and well initiated into the busi- 
ness of printing and book-binding. They 
learn with tolerable facility to set types, 
and correct them; and they perform a! 
great portion of this labor in issuing our| 
publications. Nearly all the press-work | 
that has been done at our presses has| 
been done by native hands. They now} 
use the elastic ink-roller, which one of| 
them is expert in preparing. The press-| 
men can bring off about 2,500 impres-| 
sions daily from each press, under a su-| 
perintendent. The printers and binders | 
are paid cash, by the piece, for the work | 
they perform, and work cheerfully and 
steadily, and with a sobriety that we) 
think would not suffer by a comparison 
with journeymen and apprentices of the 
trade in any country. Our printing es- 
tablishments, therefore, give the nation 
daily a practical lecture on industry, 
profitable industry, inspiring hope and 
encouraging to effort, while they are 
sending forth the streams of light and 
peace to bless the land. 
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| Number of Converts—Influence of Chris- 
| tianity on the Nation and Individ- 
uals. 


| Great numbers of the people, during 
|the period of our labors, have in some 
| way expressed a desire to be taught the 
word of God and guided by its precepts. 
|Multitudes have said, “We repent, we 
believe, we wish to be the servants of the 
Son of God. Among thousands of these, 
eight hundred and sixty-four have been 
selected and admitted to the fellowship 
and ordinances of the church, as having 
at the period of their admission given, 
in the judgment of charity, evidence of 
a radical change of heart, and of true 
subjection to Christ. But this number is 
by no means a satisfactory criterion of 
the extent to which the gospel has been 
| blessed to the nation. The field has 
been so wide, over which the seed has 
been scattered, and the missionary labor- 
ers so few, and their personal acquaint- 
ance with the mass even of those who 
have been connected with the prayer- 
meetings among them so very limited, 
that no tolerably satisfactory estimate 
can be formed of the number of true be- 
lievers from the commencement of our 
work up to the present time. There is 
reason to believe that unsound members 


|| have been admitted to the church. From 


among the 864 members admitted thir- 
teen have been excommunicated, and 
others suspended for gross offences. So 
that the number of church members is 
not a criterion, at any time or in any 
place, by which the extent of the saving 
influence of the gospel can be correctly 
/measured. None can tell how much di- 
| vine truth must be present to the minds 
|of these children of pagans, how clear 
| their perception of it, or how strong their 
| conviction of sin, or their desire of heav- 
}enly things, must be, in order to their 
| being united to Christ by faith. We 
| know they must believe, and be disposed 
| to obey the truth, and call on the name 
of the Lord with a sincere, humble, 
penitent heart, in order to inherit that 
promise, “that whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 
To those who have offered themselves as 
candidates for admission to the church, 
we have in a majority of cases, given no 
intimation that they could be admitted, 
for want of acquaintance with them, or 
| for want of some decisive mark of chris- 
tian character, which would not make a 
long probation, or familiar personal ac- 
quaintance necessary. A long probation, 
even to several years, has not been un- 
common. 
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In connection with these facts, i 
‘ it may ,,v i i 
be proper to advert to a cause which on pee age hoy ee ae tele. cele 
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x seen noj||rank, who have left tl I ” 
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- overnor Hoapili and his wife i 
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) g 1as_ been travel- || kauluohi, and Ki rho i ir habi 
Senthcediae eines rel- || kau , and Kinau, who in their habi- 
g rness, and making || tations, dress, and int 
some efforts to emerge from the sur- || wi Boe mag ee Rept pons Bite 
rounding darkness, — while hope on | eae a ny a ee 
entertained that a fairer and brig! || w gaping 
| ghter || we could speak with plea i 
scene was just ready to open upon them || of i 2 naar pteking 
: ‘of our toil and eviden f i 
such have been the ravages of de | wont hme ping os 
ath, ||our work. Otl f 
that the pillars of the nation hav | 1 ee eee 
ave been || reckoned, as holdi i 
shaken and removed. Seventy-ei | : aa eee 
oved. y-eight ||as helpers on our side. B i 
members of our infant churches have || d el 7 ePaprings To 
: ve /) 
fallen by its strokes, embracing some of || ny ay iteeiiaaianece: 
the active and distinguished; and the || By those meh prs fi 
passing away like a flood. Yeta goodly || ence of divi sa Maha 
number of the instructed have escaped || cei he nal ae eee 
|ceive of the power of the Spiri 
these ravages, and have been gai Ang || toi hy tag Be owing 
gaining || to implant in the soul other tl 8 
more or less by the means employed for || ; inci spots aos 
or'|or worldly principles, it 
their benefit, while the numbe F | ti ww A seg en F mahneger 
r of our || times insinuated that tl 
readers, and the number of those wl 1 ligi Qype 
10 || ligious merely because thei 
can be relied on as substantial friends r 4 spn ob 
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¢ ' ppos- | rulers to be religious? By what auth 
ing causes, been gradually increasin | ity did Se Kasbueenm leans te 
cal J é » | the haughty Kaal 
While, therefore, the effect of rae uart ee 
Te a great, bow her knees before the tl 
amount of missionary labor well ex | Sianonn heal 
pend- || exalted Messiah, and with 
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the missionary recently arrived, it i ; ‘ , = i 
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— and of the real progress of our | found its way tothe heart of a poor blind 
The very existence of the nation ina | = pote ~ a . fae 
state of quietude is to our minds proof of || who atterwar >. died in Engl pee 
the salutary influence of missionary la- || the salvation of ay oa “T otige 
—_ for a the restraints of some | Sandwich Islands + aan sane ~~ 
religion they could not thus long have | himself i isti ‘ic 
elf a useful christian course, whi 
continued in prosperity; and without || he sti i oo 
tinued '| he still continues, hold hi 
Christianity, the removal of the pillars || joici io devs end lida aden 
1e pillars!’ joicing to this day; and affords, li 
ars |) j £ ike many 
of the nation would doubtless have in-'' other cases, a convincing proof that the 
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truth of the gospel carries its own power, ; 
independently of civil authority. He was 
the first native admitted by us to the 
communion of the Lord’s supper. 
Svidences of reform and of improve-| 
ment cannot of course always appear in| 
the same way, nor be equally appreciated | 
by different witnesses. Merely worldly | 
principles may affect the exterior, and! 
doubtless have their influence here in| 
adorning the person, improving and dec- | 
orating the habitation, etc., of some; but! 
it is probable thaf the love of character | 
in Great Britain and the United States | 
has vastly more influence in producing | 
regularity of life, than it has ever had in| 
the Sandwich Islands, or is likely soon | 
to have. At the time of our general | 
meeting in June, 1834, Miriami Kekau- 
luohi, half sister of Kinau, having with | 
her husband Kanaina, built an elegant! 
two story dwelling-house near the mis- 
sion houses at this place, received and 
entertained one evening, at a well-fur- | 
nished table, thirty-three missionaries 
including men and women, presiding 
herself with the dignity and grace of a 
christian matron, Recently, Kinau, the 
heiress of Kaahumanu, in her spacious 
and well furnished apartments, in like | 
manner, except that her tea was sent 
round, received forty-four of us, the king, 
and eight or ten chiefs, and about twenty 
of our children. The entertainment in| 
either case, would have been respectable 
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, whose external appearance might pro- 
voke a sneer in the passing voyager, or 
in those accustomed or inclined to judge 


| of men by the quality of the cloth they 


wear, the missionary, who has seen him 
arise from his moral pollution and fix his 
thoughts on Christ and heaven, perceives 
a dignity and moral worth which throws 
into the shade the glittering robes of 
wealth, and the splendor of the equipage 
of the man of the world. Though such 
be but babes in Christ, the missionary 
looks on them as the salt of the land, 
the light of the nation, and the heirs of 
the kingdom of heaven. He loves them 
and loves to feed them, and guide them, 
and shew them the way to go and sit 
down with Abraham and Moses and 
Daniel and Paul, and with Christ who 
died for them that he might redeem them 
with his blood. 

| A brief sketch of an individual Sand- 
| wich Islander and her connections may 
| serve to show what the gospel had to do, 
jand what in some cases it has accom- 
|plished, during the progress of fifteen 
| years. 


| Deborah Kapule is a chief of inferior 


‘rank, naturally aspiring, and ready to 


avail herself of personal advantages. 
| Just before the arrival of the mission, 
| Kamahololani, her husband, a low chief 
\from the windward islands, died at the 
leeward, and she became the wife of 
, Kaumualii, the king of Kauai. She was 





for a state governor in America. In both|| his wife on the arrival of the missiona- 
instances, at their request, a blessing || ries, but acknowledged his own son as a 
was asked and thanks returned, and sing- || husband or paramour, for two years after 
ing and prayer followed the repast. the establishment of the mission, though 

These are indeed rare cases, but they || strongly repugnant to the feelings of the 
are age ay ee — — | bere a — a mad 
struck wi em very favorably andj||patronised. She was barren. Kaahu- 
very justly too, while other “teceaen. in- || st the haughty queen dowager, took 
dicative of improvement, equally decisive || from her Kaumualii as a husband for 
in our view, might pass with him for 1] herself, removing him to Oahu; where, 
nothing. He might pass from one island}, continuing his grateful attention to the 





to another in company with such men as 
John Je of Oahu, David Malo of Maui, 
Bartimeus of Hawaii, or Davida of Kauai, 
and, not understanding their language, 
or having proper access to their feelings, 
might regard them as barbarians, still we 
look on them as sterling Christians, 
whose influence is salutary, whose ad- 
vice we value, whose prayers and exhort- 
ations we delight to hear, whose letters | 
and essays we are gratified to read, and 
whose services and assistance we cheer- 
fully employ in the discipline of the 
church, at funerals, prayer-meetings, | 
conferences, etc. In here and there a| 
convert, whose house is not worth a hun- | 
dred dollars, whose wardrobe, if he has | 
any, would scarcely sell for ten, and! 





‘instruction of the missionaries, and 
| yielding such obedience to the light he 
|had, as to encourage the hope that he 
loved the truth, he left the world and all 
its concerns, as we trust, in the faith of 
| Jesus, about four years after he began to 
jhear the gospel. Kaahumanu without 
| hesitation took also, by intrigue or power, 
|the son, Keliiahonui, from Kapule, who 
then united with his half brother, Kaiu, 
‘and removed to Oahu before christian 
marriage was fairly introduced. Special 
attention was still paid to them all, and 
they listened from Sabbath to Sabbath 


| to the preaching of the cross. Before the 


close of the fifth year of the mission, 


|Kapule and her husband and her former 


husband’s son, Keliiahonui, and Kaahu- 
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manu, al] gave evidence of being disci- 
ples of Christ. The two latter separated, 
as by christian rules it was not lawful 
for a son to have his father’s wife. The 
four made a public profession of their 
faith in Christ together, and as_ first 
fruits, were baptised, with Opiia Laanui 
and Richard Karaaiaulu. Kaahumanu 
ever after lived a single life, adorned her 
profession, and died as she had lived, a 
Christian, after several years of useful 
exertion as a christian ruler. 

Keliiahonui married Kekauonohi, who 
had on our arrival been one of the five 
wives of Rihoriho, and removed to La- 
haina, where she united with the church. 
He has submitted to the discipline of 
the church for scandalous sins, and has 
been restored on evidence of repentance. 
Kaiu, who was baptised by the name of 
Simeon, and Kapule, who took the name 
of Deborah, have sojourned at different 
places, exerting a good influence. They 
have now resumed their residence at 
Kauai, and are connected with the church 
there. Simeon has sometimes acted as 
one of the twelve judges of Kauai. He 
was selected and sent to assist our depu- 
tation in the survey of the Marquesas 
Islands. Deborah Kapule expressed a 
hearty willingness to go as an assistant 
missionary to that field when it was 
taken. Some of the chiefs chose to de- 
tain her here, on account of the value 
they attached to her advice and influ- 
ence. The only objection in her mind, 
she said, was the concern she would feel 
for her beloved son, in removing him to 
that heathen land. One of the common 
people of Kauai, the island of which she 
had been the haughty mistress, a pious 
domestic in Mr. Gulick’s family, accom- 
panied the brethren and sisters to the 
Marquesas Islands, and labored like a 
faithful Christian to assist them in plant- 
ing the gospel there, till they found it 
advisable to return. 

Simeon and Deborah appear humble, 
contented, friendly, prayerful, ready to do 
what they can to aid the cause of Christ, 
and are now exerting themselves to pro- 
mote a revival of religion among the peo- 
ple of Kauai, at a place where no mis- 
sionary is stationed. Deborah, like other 
converts, exerts the same kind of influ- 
ence in a smaller sphere, that Kaahuma- 
nu, her rival and superior, did, after her 
conversion, in a larger. 


Reformation of Morals Effected—Public 
Sentiment on the side of Christianity. 


Whatever efforts have been made 
since the death of Kaahumanu, to arrest 
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1) the progress of temperance and reform, 
|| we are happy to say there is still a pha- 
\|lanx in the family of the chiefs which 
'has nobly breasted the opposition, and 
| they have the conscience of not a small 
| part of the nation on their side. Proba- 
| bly a larger proportion of the people of 
the Sandwich Islands refrain from using 
and dealing in ardent spirits, than of the 
population of the United States, and it is 
probable that a larger proportion have 
abandoned the use of tobacco, because it 
is thought wrong to use it, than can be 
found in America of those, who having 
been thoroughly confirmed in the habit 
of using it, have now forsaken it. The 
| missionaries seldom see a drunken na- 
jtive, and it is believed the number of 
habitual drunkards is very few compared 
| with those in the United States. When 
|in a youthful freak, being opposed in his 
wish to unite himself illegally with a 
| woman of inferior rank, our young ruler 
|made an effort to break the bands of 
| Christ, and cast away the christian yoke, 
jhe became more thoroughly convinced 
| than before, that the gospel had got a 
| Hating in the land. He remarked in a 
| private conversation with a christian 
| teacher, in reference to the firmness with 
which the professed friends of the truth 
maintained their course, “The kingdom 
of God is strong.” One of his favorites, 
a member of the church at this place, 
was induced by his persuasion or author- 
ity to taste a glass of spirits, which he 
said he would do for once that the word 
of his king might not fall to the ground. 
He had no sooner wiped his lips, than he 
felt conscience smitten, came to his 
|teacher to tell him what he had done, 
and that it was the last spirituous liquor 
he should drink. This man is now the 
chief of Wailuku on Maui, and adorns 
his professions as a Christian, and is a 
valued coadjutor in the work of reform. 
| When the king and some twenty 
others, including one wandering member 
‘of the church, took their horses to lead 
'the way for Sabbath riding, it was re- 
, garded by the people generally as wrong, 
‘and the church member soon made a 
public confession of this sin. The prac- 
tice has no where become popular, and 
| in this respect even Honolulu would not 
|suffer by a comparison with any city in 
the United States. During the agitation, 
| when the king summoned a council, as 
| was supposed, with the intention of de- 
| posing Kinau, she met him in the coun- 
| cil and said, “We cannot fight with the 
word of God between us, but we cannot 
i 











approve of your rejecting it.” He has 
confirmed her in her authority next to 
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himself, and she holds a responsibility as); spect to one of his five wives, ordered a 
great, perhaps, as is desirable. When) favorite petty chieftain in his family to be 
recently, his sister proved herself un- || slain, and there was no arm in the nation 
worthy to hold her standing in the church || that could shield him from the despotic 
of two hundred members, where she had |! and murderous blow. He was beheaded 
made her vows, painful as the measure || in the night with a common axe while 
was, the final step of excision was taken, || asleep. Others of the same rank expect- 
and nota word of murmuring or direct|' ed a similar stroke to fall as reasonably 
opposition to the measure appeared | on themselves. 
among the members more immediately!; The first ship that ever entered the 
concerned; nor, as far as we know, was//harbor of Honolulu was_perfidiously 
complaint made in any of the other|| seized by the ruling chief, after he had 
churches. Nor does she herself allow || been assisted in a battle with his rival 
that she has lost her confidence in the||by the captain. Some days after this 
truth of the christian religion. successful battle, captain Brown was 
A year ago a house of worship was | killed and his vessel taken, but was af- 
burnt by an incendiary. The church!! terwards recovered by the crew.—Lieut. 
and people have since cheerfully erected || Hergest of the Dedalus and his astrono- 
another in its place, much more expen-|| mer, as they landed on the northwestern 
sive, commodious, and durable. penny: of Oahu, were instantly massa- 
Notwithstanding the sale of foreign || cred by the natives. When a British 
spirits and the revival of the manufac-|| officer demanded the murderers, the 
ture on Oahu, and the licensing of a few || chief who was employed to search for 
grog-shops by the king at Honolulu, the |! them took up two men who had no con- 
execution of wholesome laws throughout || cern with that affair, and brought them 
all the Sandwich Islands is now perhaps || forward to be shot, and assisted in their 
as rigid and as regular as it has ever!) execution, as he now confesses with 
been. The baleful influence of opposi- |; grief—When the Royal George was 
tion to reform, exerted in Oahu, was not|| wrecked here, since the establishment 
severely felt at the other islands. Some || of Christianity, Opiia, a chief of rank, 
of their dregs were drawn off to enjoy } who was just beginning to seek the eal- 





for a season greater freedom from re-| 
straint at Honolulu. 

These facts, while, by the out break- 
ing of sin, they prove, on the one part, 
the existence of an evil and rebellious | 
heart of unbelief, illustrate, on the other, || 
the salutary counteracting influence of || 
the gospel, where it has begun to exer- 
cise its sway. 


{ 





Protection of Property and Personal | 
Rights. 


It is very noticeable that, where life| 
and property were so perfectly insecure | 
before the introduction of Christianity, 


cases of theft, robbery, murder, and in| 


fanticide, once so common, are now very 
rare. The rights and wellbeing of the || 
common people are far more respected | 
by the rulers than formerly. A better! 
code of written laws for the security of |; 
rights, than has before been published or | 
enforced, has the last year been sanc- 
tioned by the king. The existence of 
written laws, the prompt attention of 
magistrates to crimes, and the introduc- 
tion of a jury of the people i in important 
trials, is evidence of a desirable advance 
in the administration of justice. Two 
years and six months after the establish- 
ment of the mission, the chief magistrate 
of the nation, in a fit of jealousy in re- 





| without salvage. 


, vation of her soul, sent her schooner to 
assist in saving the cargo; for which ser- 
vice the captain gave her one hundred 
dollars. This, though a moderate com- 
pensation, she returned to him, and he 
| proposed to divide it with her, to which 
she consented.--When the Lyra was 
wrecked on Maui, Kaahumanu sent a 
schooner to render gratuitous assistance, 
}a service which could hardly be expect- 
‘ed of a magistrate in a civilized, chris- 





| tian country.—When the Helvetius was 


| wrecked recently, the king and his peo- 
|| ple and some of the residents made ex- 
ertions to save the cargo, and received a 
| salvage such as was proposed by captain 
Jones of the Peacock. Some saved por- 
tions of the cargo which they returned 
The captain remarked 
that he had obtained more from the 
| wreck and cargo, than he should have 
}expected on the coast of the United 
| States, and felt grateful for the prompt 
aid he had received. 

More than one hundred ships a year 
recruit at these islands with little trouble, 
except what arises from rum among their 
own seamen, procured of foreign dealers. 
Missionaries and their wives feel secure 
in their houses and employments, though 
far from any American or European 
family. 
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The method of regulating the amount 
of rents, levying taxes, and collecting a 
revenue for the support of the govern- 
ment, admits of great improvement, 
which time, experience, and intelligence 
will promote. As better protection and 
security of rights are enjoyed, industry 
and the means of comfortable living may 
be expected to increase. But such is the 
earnestness with which our Savior urges 
his followers not to be anxious for the 
body, but to seek the treasures above, we 
must not be much grieved if we see his 
professed people indifferent on the sub- 
ject of amassing wealth, or not warmly 
engaged in laying up treasures on earth 
by their own painful and persevering ex- 
ertions; nor need we think it the great- 
est fault of character, should we see the 
poor among them, like the widow, ready 
to part with the last shilling in their pos- 


session to promote some benevolent ob- | 


ject, as was the case with numbers here 
when the mission to the Marquesas was 
fitted out frowm this place. 

Among the means of securing the 
rights of children, of women, and of all, 
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were expected to attend to it jointly by 
appointment, two dancers presented 
themselves before the mean old cottage 
of the king, and with several musicians 
drew thousands around to witness a hea- 
then hula, which then to the highest 
‘chiefs of the nation had more charms 
| than the great salvation that was offered 
\|them. Now a majority of the rulers and 
|| thousands of the people prefer the songs 
\\of the sanctuary, the instructions of di- 
|| vine truth, and the public or private wor- 
|\ship of the true God. It was many 
j;months before the first missionaries 
||could obtain permission to build a house 
} 





isuch as they had been accustomed to oc- 
lcupy. But mark the change. On wel- 
\|}coming the sixth reinforcement of the 
||mission, which, without a sentiment in 
\|the government very decidedly in favor 
jj of our cause, could not have been so 

cheerfully and cordially done as it was, 
|the chiefs pleasantly referred to the 
|| strong feeling of jealousy and opposition 


} which existed in the minds of the nation 


against the early missionaries, even 
‘eighteen months after their arrival. 


the introduction of christian marriage ||“When you dug your cellar,” they now 
should not be omitted. The prevalence ||laughingly said, “it was thought and 
of christian marriage, the foundation of | alledged to be intended for military 
domestic order and happiness, the bond | stores; and that the easks deposited 


of social peace, the extinguisher of in- 
fanticide, licentiousness, and various na- 
tional evils, is a decisive proof of im- 
provement in the nation, and of progress 
in our work. Marriage, though now 
regulated and protected by Jaw through- 
out the islands, has hitherto, like the 
schools and churches, been greatly de- 
pendent on the care and influence of the 
propagators of the gospel. The mar- 


| there” (containing bread, flour, and meat) 
\“were filled with powder and men for 
war.” It is true that some of the rulers 
and some of the people take little or no 
\|interest in the spiritual objects of our 
‘mission, and some have openly turned 
| their backs upon us; but there is nothing 
—_ to hinder the gospel more than at 


any former period. There is apparently 
||no obstacle to revivals of religion that 


riages celebrated by them the last year || hus not before existed, and the means of 
were 1,546. || promoting them are vastly increased, and 

The christian Sabbath, too, observed || the missionaries are regarded with con- 
as it is in the Sandwich Islands, though || fidence and affection. We can have as 
by no means with that sacredness that || many hearers as we can well attend to; 
we could wish, may be regarded as a|}as many schools as we can suitably 
more eflicient guardian of the rights, the || watch over; as many pupils, children, 
persons, and the property of the inhabi- || youth, and adults, as we can possibly 


tants, than all the rulers could enact ||teach to good purpose; and the field is 
without it. || obviously open for more and better la- 





Reception of Missionaries—Encourage- 
ment to renewed Effort. 


When for several successive days the 
pioneers of the mission labored in doubt 
and anxiety to make the rulers acquaint- 
ed with their object, and to bring them 
together to decide, as they hoped, in favor 
of their settlement, they were looked 
upon with a kind of jealousy and indif- 
ference, which were appalling; and at 
the very hour when the king and chiefs 


|| borers than we to come in, both to break 
|| up fallow ground and to sow and reap on 
| rat partially occupied portions of tne 
| heid. 

During the last year two new stations 
| have been taken on Oahu, and the Spirit 
'|of God has evidently been present at one 
of them. Two new stations have also 
been taken on Kauai, and the people of 
||that island are desirous to have another 
|| taken there without further delay. While 
bee the missionaries are absent from that 


island, the native church members are 
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exerting themselves to promote a revival, 
and are applying to the general meeting 
of our mission forhelp. Protracted meet- 
ings have been held by the missionaries 
and churches at different stations; num- 
bers have readily attended, and obvious 
good has thus been accomplished. The 
way of the Lord is prepared and is pre- 
paring. 

We are required “to give the people 
the Bible with ability to read it.” This 
has been done in part, and is in good 
progress. The translation of the Bible 
into English, as it is now received in 
Great Britain and the United States, 
with all the helps of colleges and former 
translations, cost a labor somewhere near 
equal to that of one man one hundred 
and forty-seven years. It has been said 
by one not much in favor of our puritan- 
ism, in reference to what is required and 
expected of us, “You have filled the land 
with schools and churches, but with 
pleasant dwellings and fruitful fields, 
you have not.” Neither the one nor the 
other has been yet accomplished, but the 
introduction of the light of the Sabbath, 
of christian marriage, of the press, of the 
Bible with its doctrines of temperance, 
industry, purity, and righteousness, are, 
we think, important steps towards so de- 
sirable a result. 

We have taken what we supposed to 
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| ed gospel; and then taking into view 
what we see Christianity has done and is 
| doing for those who embrace it, the mis- 
'sionaries in the field, even those who 
have had fifteen years acquaintance with 
the nation, feel as much encouragement 
to preach the gospel to them now and 
| labor for their conversion, as at any pe- 
. of ° 
riod, and as for any people. While we 
have reason with shame to acknowledge 
the failings, errors, want of faith and 
| zeal, of fervent prayer, and unreserved 
| devotedness to Christ, which may have 
| been attributable to us, and feel occasion 
often to mourn over the imperfections in 
those who have received our best atten- 
tions, we regard it as a cause of great 
thankfulness and unceasing glory to God, 
| that through your prayers and the prayers 
|| of other friends of the Redeemer, he has 
|, designed to grant so desirable success to 
‘attend our exertions, and thus far to 
'speed our work, that in proportion to the 
|| means employed for instructing the peo- 
|| ple, and for influencing them to do their 
duty, compared with the amount of means 
| employed in christian countries, or com- 
| pared with the baleful influences which 
| Satan has here employed to bind them to 
|his service, the number of converts to 
| Christianity is so great as we believe it 
to be; and that now, in our congregations 
and churches, so many may be found 











be indispensable incipient measures to _ who appear to have so far come over to 
raise up the people to a state of elevated | the Lord’s side as to afford a cheering 
civilization and Christianity; and though confirmation of the inspired truth that the 
a great propoition of the inhabitants of word of God will not return unto him 
the Sandwich Islands are low in respect void; but that in due time it will accom- 
to their habitations, dress, mode of living, | plish that for which he in his wisdom 
manners and pursuits, thought, taste, in- || and benevolence is pleased to send it 
telligence, etc., yet the immediate effect | forth. 
of the measures employed, has beensuch |! For all the good that has been achiev- 
as to comfort the laborers in their toil, || ed or undertaken here, let the glory be 
and stimulate to further exertion. Con- || given to God, to whom it is due; and for 
sidering what all were, in a state of gross ! all that is expected to be accomplished, 
idolatry, or in the pollution and darkness | or hoped for, let his almighty favor be re- 
lied on by all the friends of the Sand- 


1] 
wich Islands mission, and of the Sand- 
wich Islands nation. 


in which the vanishing tabu system left 
them, and what all would probably have | 
been now, without having had the bless- | 





Proceedings of other Societies. 


FOREIGN. 


| by Mr. Moffat, of the London Missionary 
Society, stationed at Kuruman, in company 





with Dr. Smith, a scientific explorer, who 
MISSION OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY | 


SOCIETY IN SOUTH AFRICA. | was penetrating the African continent in that 


| direction. As a company of missionaries 
Visit to Mosalekatsi—His 


Country. 


Character and | under the patronage of the Board are about 


|| commencing a mission to that people, the 
TuE visit to the country of Mosalekatsi, an | friends of the mission will, of course, be in- 
account of which is here given, was made ' terested in a narrative which throws light on 
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the condition of the country and the charac- 
ter of the ruler. Some inferences may be 
drawn relative to the prospect of the mis- 
The orthography of some of the 
proper names will be seen 


from that heretofore used in 


sion. 
different 
The 


to be 
this work. 
date is September 15, 1835. 


We reached the first Matebele towns on 
the third of June. Having sent forward 
messengers to apprise the natives of our ap- 
proach, we were met at the Molapo river 
by Kalepe, one of Masilikatse’s greatest 
warriors, with attendants bearing supplies 
of beer, ete., and welcoming us to the 
country in the name of their king. At 
Mosega we halted a few days until the will 
of Masilikatse should be known, when we 


received an invitation to go forward to his || 


then place of residence, about forty miles 
east of Mosega, or Kurechane. We arriv- 
ed on the ninth, 
liberally treated. According to his request 
I preceded the wagons on horseback, and 
the manner in which he received me was 
both novel and interesting, as he exhibited 
much more feeling and affection than might 
have been expected from such a reputed 
tyrant. When we first met he seized my 
hand and gazed on me for some moments, 
as if he could not believe his 
and then, repeating my name two or three 
times, added, ‘(Now mine eyes see you, 
and my heart is as white as milk.”” We 
stood in this position for at least half an 
hour in the centre of the fold, while a num- 
ber of his warriors, drawn up in a semi- 
circle, stood looking on us in profound si- 
lence. When Dr. Smith and the wagons 
arrived he seemed much pleased with his 
visitors, promising to the doctor every as- 
sistance he might require in the prosecution 
of his object. Alter remaining several days, 
and experiencing much kindness from Masi- 
likatse, the expedition proceeded in a south- 
east direction. I prolonged my stay until 
the third of July, when Masilikatse accom- 
panied me in my wagon to several of the 


towns and outposts in the neighborhood of 


Kurechane. Afier returning to Mosega, 


Masilikatse tried every plan to delay my 


departure; this he had done all along, so 


that it was with some difficulty I could get || 


away, for he continued 
kindness. 
accompanied by Masilikatse, who had re- 
mained with me nearly the whole of the two 
preceding days. Early on the next mor- 
ing he rode with me to a considerable dis- 
tance west of his towns, attended by about 
four hundred of his warriors, all unarmed, 
so that the affection he manifested on our 
first interview continued to the last. 
safely brought on my passage through the 
desert, and reached Motito on the 13th, 
where I had the inexpressible joy of meeting 
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to load me with 
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own eyes, | 


I started on the first of August, | 


1 was | 
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| my dear partner, who had taken a ride 

thither for the improvement of her health, 
| thus concluding my journey with feelings of 
| entire satisfaction. 

The attempt to visit that powerful chief 
at the present time, after his being so ex- 
asperated with his southern neighbors, 
was, I believe, considered by many as fool- 
hardy; but I knew the man better, and had 
entire confidence in his friendship. The re- 
sult has proved that I was not mistaken. 
He knew well how people talked about him; 
|how many wild and frightful reports would 
| be circulated; and a few minutes before we 
parted he addressed me as follows: ‘‘May 
Morimo (God) convey you safe to the Kuru- 
man to Ma Mary, (Mrs. M.) No evil must 
| befall you on the road. When people who 
are not my friends salute you, tell them 
Moffat is killed by my warriors, and per- 
|| haps eaten too; or that the eagles of heaven 
|| have devoured his body, which was thrown 
|| out to the desert.” ‘This was a piece of his 
irony. 

When I apprised Masilikatse that I ex- 
|| pected missionaries to come and settle with 
|| him, he seemed much pleased, and appear- 
|}ed also to wish that brother Lemue, of Mo- 
tito, would again resume his station; this, 
however, is impracticable. It gave me the 
most unfeigned pleasure before I left the 
| country to receive a letter from our Amer- 
}ican brethren at Griqua Town, the contents 
|of which were intended chiefly for Masili- 
katse. He heard me read the letter (which 
| Was translated to him) with great pleasure, 

assuring me again and again there was 
|}room enough in his country for twenty 
missionaries. This mission to the Matebele 
| promises to be a most important and in- 
teresting one; it will require great pru- 
dence and perseverance and a strong faith, 
but we may calculate upon the happiest 
|| results, as we are sure that the Lord has 
||given the heathen to his Son for an in- 
heritance. 

The country of the Matebele is mountain- 
'ous and beautiful; indeed there is nothing 
like it in this quarter. The climate is 
fine; the soil exceedingly deep, rich, and 
|| fertile; and the fountains are large, numer- 
1} sending forth most 





jous, and permanent, 
delightful streams of excellent water, all 
'| running nearly eastward. Rains are also 
|; abundant, causing a profusion of millet, 
|| (native grain,) Indian corn, pumpkins, kid- 
|| ney-beans, etc., grown without irrigation. 
|| Though the population has been reduced by 
an epidemic which appeared among them 
last year, it is yet very considerable, espe- 
cially in the Baharutse and Banangketse 
|countries. I frequently saw upwards of two 
| thousand of Masilikatse’s machago, or war- 
| riors, at Mosega alone. There are fourteen 
} towns and villages in the immediate neigh- 
|}borhood of, that place, and the cultiva- 
| tien of the ground js carried on toa great 


| extent. 
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MISSION OF THE WESTERN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN 
INDIA. 


NORTHERN 


Mr. Lowrie, missionary of the society at 
Lodiana, in the Missionary Chronicle for 
July, gives the following account of the— 


Protected Hill States and Himalaya Moun- 
tains. 


The people, who inhabit the hilly region 
which lies between the snowy Himalaya 
mountains and the Plains of India, are di- 
vided into numerous smal! states,un der their 
own chiefs; and, as they have been under 
the protection of the British power for sev- 
eral years, they are usually called +The 
Protected Hill States.”” The information 
concerning them, which the following notes 
contain, has been collected chiefly from in- 
tercourse with various persons, European 
and native, and from personal observation 
during seven months’ residence in the hills. 

1. As already intimated, the snowy moun- 
tains and the level plains of upper India are 
the two chief boundaries of this region. Be- 
tween them, and extending in a direction 
parallel to those mountains, that is from 
northwest to southeast, these hill states are 
situated. The river Sutlej (Sutlege) forms 
the dividing line between them aad the simi- 
lar regions belonging to Ranjit Singh, the 
tuler of Lahor. In the opposite, or south- 
eastern direction, the west branch of the 
river Gogra separates them from the territo- 
ries of Nepi 

The length of this region is probably be- 
tween 150 and 200 miles; and the breadth 
may be stated at from fifty to seventy or 
eighty miles. Yet this estimate must be re- 
garded as not very definite, since it is mod- 
ified by the character of the country in par- 
ticular places. The valley of Kanamer, for 
example, belongs to one of these states. 


It is almost entirely surrounded by the re- || 


gions of snow, and extends towazds Chinese 
Tartary perhaps not less than one hundred 
and fifty miles from the nearest part of the 
plains. 

2. The face of the country is extremely 
irregular and hilly, as the name of the chief- 
doms implies. Yet the term hills can be 
used to describe these mountainous regions 
only for the convenience of having some 
word to distinguish them from the snowy re- 
gions, as the peaks and ridges of these lower 
mountains rise to an elevation of from 2,000 
to upwards of 6,000 feet in height, and not a 
few 8,000, 9,000, etc. In many parts of the 
world such elevations would be accounted 
lofty mountains; and might be so considered 
here, were it not that the snowy regions are 
always seen towering up to such a height, 
that these mountains seem but hills in com- 
parison with them. These mountains resem- 
Sle a large number of high, irregular peaks 
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FOREIGN || and ridges, jumbled together in every kind 


| 


of confusion, or at any rate, of variety. 


| Between the peaks or the ridges there is 
jseldom any level grounds at all; but their 
| sides decline at varying inclinations from the 
top to the bottom. The sides are frequently 
quite abrupt or precipitous, and commonly 
very irregular. At the bottom, or foot of 
the mountain in the Kad, (Kud as it is call- 
jed), a water channel usually forms the 
boundary between one mountain and its ad- 
joining neighbor. The northern sides of 
these mountains are sometimes covered with 
dense pine forests; but the southern and 
| southeastern sides are generally destitute of 

any kind of trees, and present a barren and 

cheerless aspect, possessing little interest, 
|except where the people have been able to 
| cultivate them. 

3. Concerning the Snowy Mountains, it 
is not necessary to attempt giving any par- 
ticular descriptions, except as their appear- 
ance from these hill regions seems to deserve 
some notice in an account of the Jatter. In 
|clear weather, those stupendous mountains 
|are seen in distinct and interesting view 
|from all the higher parts of the Protected 
Hill States, that is, from all the places 
where the view is not obstructed, as it is in 
the valleys, etc. They may also be seen 
very distinctly from many places in the 
plains of upper India, when the atmosphere 
|is clear, and especially after there has been 
|rain. There is an extremely fine distant 
view of them from Lodiana, 2Ithough that 
city cannot be less than from 100 to 150 
|miles distant from the mountains. From 
|Simla the nearer ranges of snow-covered 
;mountains are not distant in a direct line 
| move than thirty or forty miles probably. 

The view of those mountains, as seen 
| from several places in these Hili States, is 
jextremely grand. I have looked at them 
for hours from the summit of Hatu, and also 
of Kupar; the former 10,600 feet high; the 
| latter 11,000 feet. These mountains, them- 
selves covered with snow during several 
months of the year, are not distant probably 
more than fifieen or twenty miles from the 
regions of perpetual snow; so that, in a clear 
day, the view is perfectly well defined, and 
beyond description imposing. The peaks 
and ridges, viewed from this side, seem to 
have nearly all of them a slight inclination 
to the northeast. They appear much less 
varied in shape than a person may suppose 
they would appear if deprived of their snowy 
covering. The snow, no doubt, conceals 
many an irregular projection, and many a 
frightful chasm, and gives an air of uniform- 
ity to the outline of the whole. The valleys 
are generally much filled with snow, which 
sometimes rises almost to the summits of the 
ridges, and must be of immense depth. In 
so near a view, the snow which fills the val- 
leys can often be distinguished from that 
which rests on the ridges and peaks, by its 
inclination, and by its more settled or dense 
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appearance. But most of the peaks and 
ridges are themselves quite covered with 
snow. They are very irregular. Some are 
formed into long ranges; others shoot up in 
separate elevations of almost every shape, 
looking sometimes like immense battlements 
and towers, and sometimes like lofty piles 
of vast dilapidated buildings. At a distant 
view of an afternoon, they look not unlike 
great masses or embankments of white 
clouds, brilliantly reflecting the rays of the 
sun. Sometimes a dark, rugged peak pro- 
jects above the snow, being probably too 
vertical to admit of the snow’s resting upon 
it, and affords a striking contrast to the pure 
and peaceful appearance of the surrounding 
snow. The difference of their appearance 
before and after the rains is considerable, 
as much of the snow becomes melted, leav- 
ing the summits, especially of the nearer 
and lower ranges, more naked and dark. 
The heights of a number of the most elevat- 
ed peaks have been carefully ascertained. 
Not less than seven are upwards of 22,000 
feet high; one of which, Hewalagere, is 
about 27,000 feet, and three others about 
25,000 feet. These loftiest parts of our 
globe, though distinctly higher than other 
parts of the Himalaya ranges, are yet not 
very prominently so. 

The snowy mountains may sometimes be 
traced from the northwest towards the south- 
east for several hundred miles. There is 
something adapted to awaken deeply serious 
feelings in one’s mind, to look at peak after 
peak stretching away in the distance, and 
then to invest each successive elevation 
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| with the well defined but cold majesty which 
|seems to repose on the nearer mountains. 
| These snow-covered mountains certainly 
awaken feelings quite different from any I 
| have ever been conscious of when looking at 
| other mountains. These seem too pure for 
|earth; too unchanging for time. A person 
| is ready to look on them as if they were re- 
‘gions commencing another world. They 
| are certainly adapted to elevate the thoughts 
| and feelings to a higher world. They bear 
| their solemn testimony to God’s unchanging 
| greatness with a force that mere words could 
| never impress on the mind. The Christian’s 
;mind is rendered deeply reverential. It is 
| filled with thoughts and feelings similar to 
those which the Psalmist felt after surveying 
| the heavens: ‘Lord, what is man that thou 
art mindful of him!” 

Considering the blinding influence of our 
depraved nature on the mental perceptions, 
it is scarcely wonderful, that the poor Hindoo 
should, in all ages, have raised to these 
snow-covered mountains ‘an eye of religious 
veneration.” ‘In the Hindoo Pantheon, 
Himalaya is deified, and described as the 
father of the Ganges and her sister Ooma; 
| the latter being the spouse of Mahadeva, or 
Siva, the destroying power.” But we may 
| hope, as well as pray, that the glorious light 
| of the gospel shall soon spread over India. 
| Then the Hindoo shall raise his eye to those 

lofty summits only to aid his mind in elevat- 
ing its thoughts to the throne of the great 
Creator, there to render the homage of hu- 
mility and of adoration. 





fAiscellanics. 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN INDIA. 


THE following statements relative to the | 
history of infanticide and the present extent | 
of the practice in various parts of India, are 


gathered from the Calcutta Christian Obser- 


ver for September and November, 1835. | 
The editor introduces extracts from an ad- : 
dress recently presented to the right honora- | 
ble Robert Grant, governor of Bombay, on | 


the subject. 


“The attention of J. Duncan, Esq., late 


governor of Bombay, was directed to the '! 


existence of infanticide in 1789, and he ob- 
served: ‘It is thought to be founded among 
the Rajkumar tribe, in the inherent, extrava- 
gant desire of independence entertained by 
this race of men, joined perhaps to the ne- 
cessity of procuring a suitable settlement in 
marriage for these devoted females, were 
they allowed to grow up;—and the disgrace 
which would ensue from any omission in that 
respect.’ A confidential servant of the raja 
of Cutch, in 1806, stated to the Bombay 
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| this singular custom, did not consider it to 
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| government, that daughters were not reared 
| in his master’s family; and being asked the 


reason, he answered, ‘Where have they an 
equal on whom to be bestowed in marriage?’ 
The late colonel Walker, who exerted him- 
felf with great assiduity, in 1808, to suppress 


have existed among the Jahrajahs more than 
tive hundred years. 
ture of this rite are very appalling. 


Descriptions of the na- 
‘To 


| render this deed,’ says colonel Walker, if 


| possible, more horrible, the mother is com- 
monly the executioner of her own offspring! 
Women of rank may have their slaves and 
| attendants, who perform this office; but the 
far greater number execute it with their own 
hands! They appear to have several methods 
of destroying the infant, but two are preva- 
j lent. Immediately after the b'rth of a fe- 
|} male, they put into its mouth some opium, 
or draw the umbilical cord over its face, 
which prevents respiration. The natural 
weakness and debility of the infant, when 
neglected and left uncleaned some time, 
causes its death, without the necessity of 
actual violence; and sometimes it is laid on 
the ground, or on a plank, and left to ex. 
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pire. The infant is invariably put to death | 
immediately on its birth; and it would be | 
considered a cruel and barbarous action to | 
deprive it of life, afier it had been allowed | 
to live a day or two.’ Of the number that 
fall a sacrifice to this sanguinary practice, 
no correct information can be procured. It 
is supposed that: the annual number of in- 


| 
fanticides in the peninsula of Guzerat amount || 


to 5,000. 
deaths by infanticide in Cuteh at 3,000; | 
another says, ‘The number of infanticides, 
annually, in Haller and Muchu Khanta, are | 
between 1,000 and 1,100; and in Cutch,) 
about 2,000.’ «The lowest estimate of these | 
murders,’ observes colonel W., ‘although ‘its | 
moderation may appear in favor of its truth, | 
Iam disposed to think is as short of the | 
number destroyed, as the preceding is prob- 
ably an exaggeration.’ 

It is grateful to humanity, and hénorable | 
to our country, to state, that considerable 
success has attended the early efforts of the 
British government in India to abolish female 
infanticide. It was formerly renounced by 
the Rajkumars in the province of Berares, 
in 1789, and by the Jahrajahs of Western 
India, in 1808. ‘A deed,’ says colonel W., 
‘of the most solemn, effectual, and binding | 
nature, was executed, renouncing forever | 
the practice of infanticide.’ | 

The evident revival of the custom, after a 
few years, and its prevalence at the present | 
period, are deeply to be lamented, and call | 
for enlightened and energetic measures for 
its entire annihilation. A register of the 
Taluks of all the Jahrajahs in Cattywar, | 
with the age and number of their female off- 
spring, was made in 1817, and the whole 


number of female children in these Talooks, || 
in eighty-one towns and villages, was sixty- || 


three. In 1824, was presented to the Bom- 
bay government, ‘A statement of the num- 
ber of Jahrajah females in the western pe- 
ninsula of Guzerat, amounting to 266.’ The | 
Resident in Cutch also forwarded a list of | 
the female children in January, 
amounting to 143. These valuable data, 
while they shew the success of the efforts to 
abolish infanticide, demonstrate the preva- 
lence of the practice, and the necessity of 
more efficient means for its speedy aboli- 
tion.”’ 


On which the editor remarks— 


If our readers will turn to our work for 
February last, they will there find a most 
painfully interesting paper on female infanti- | 
cide, written by ‘an officer in political em- 
ploy in Malwa, and late in Rajputana,” 
from which they will perceive, that inde- 
pendent of Cutch and Guzerat, in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, the dreadful practice is la- 
mentably common in the far more extensive 
provinces of Malwa and Rajputana, which 
are under the direct political contro) of the 
supreme government. For instance, in a 
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|few villages, inhabited by Purihar Minas, 
jsituated in the independent kingdom of 
Udaipur, and containing about 500 families, 
there were at least 350 boys, while there 
were not above ninety girls; so that in that 


|| single pargana there must have been above 


250 girls murdered: and in four villages of 
another pargana, in the kingdom of Bundi, 
consisting of 144 families, there were found 
io be above ninety boys under twelve years 
of age, and only ten girls; while in one vil- 
lage, where there were twenty-two boys, the 
inhabitants confessed that they had destroy- 
ed every girl born there. 

With regard to infanticide generally, we 
| fear, as our English correspondent remarks, 

that its turpitude is not sufficiently felt, even 
by christian nations. Mark the following 
striking passages respecting Manasseh, in 
2 Kings, xxiv, 4, “And also for the inno- 
cent blood that he shed, for he filled Jerusa- 
lem with innocent blood, which the Lord 
| would not pardon;” and in Jeremiah, xv, 4, 
| where the Lord says, “I will cause them to 
be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth, because of Manasseh the son of Heze- 
kiah, the king of Judah, for that which he 
did in Jerusalem.’’ The practice of such a 
horrid sin, especially in those provinces 
where it is so extensive, ought therefore to 
draw forth the exertions of every Christian 
who wishes well to his country, as well as 
of every friend to humanity, to secure by 
all just and prudent means its total cessa- 
tion. 

We fully agree in opinion with the benev- 
olent ‘‘ofticer in political employ” before re- 
ferred to, that the mere order of the British 
government, peremptorily demanding the 
suppression of the practice, (even if it could 
with justice be enforced on princes whose 
| proceedings we have by treaty no right to 
control,) is not sufficient. The minds of 
| chiefs and ministers, of priests and people, 


|| require to be enlightened, that all may see 


the enormity of the practice, and cordially 
unite with our government in suppressing it. 
But still much more may be done (can there 
be a doubt whether it ought to be attempted?) 
by a humane government, for the immediate 
abolition of infanticide in many states, and 
its total, though gradual abolition in the re- 
| mainder, throughout India. 

We wish not our readers to do the East 
| India Company or its officers the injustice to 
| suppose, that they have made no efforts, 
such as we have above recommended, for 
the suppression of this abominable rite. 
|The voluminous papers on the subject, 
printed by order of Parliament, and other 
documents, afford us abundant evidence to 
|the contrary. Treaties have been entered 
|into with the Maharaja of Cutch, the Jahra- 
\jah chiefs, ete., for this express object; 
_ British officers, by authority, have repeated- 
lly explained the horror and disapprobation 
with which government views the practice; 
letters were written by the late governor- 
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general to the raja of Bundi and the ranaji 
of Udaipur, expressive of his approbation of 
their conduct in abolishing the practice in 
their dominions; and governor Duncan, col- 
onel Walker, Mr. Wilkinson, and other offi- 
cers of government, have most zealously 
exerted their individual influence in the pre- 
servation of the life of helpless innocents. 

So far all is well—but this is not enough. 
The fact, that soon after any of the modes 
referred to had been made use of, the prac- 
tice of infanticide was very materially 
checked; and yet that it again gradually re- 
vived, when through change of public offi- 
cers, or the attention of government being 
directed to other objects, the beneficial he 
fluence, which restrained the practice, was 
withdrawn, shews that something else 
needed. 


is 


eral practice was to preserve only one fourth 
of their girls, and in one village to destroy 
every one; and that even so late as 1833, 
this took place ‘‘without attracting the no- 
tice or reprobation, in the least degree, of 
the public or local governments;’’ we must 
perceive, that it is the bounden duty of 


every friend of his species, to solicit to this | 


subject the earnest. constant, and protracted 
attention of the public authorities, both su- 
preme and subordinate, assured that by such 
means only, this unnatural practice, which 
now destroys far more lives than 
sacrificed by the Sati, is likely to cease 
forever. 
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When we find that in one pargana | 
in Udaipur, and another in Bundi, the gen- || 


ever were 


To adopt the language of an intelligent | 


correspondent:—“The suppression of infanti- | 


cide appears by far the most difficult subject 
that we have ever had to deal with in India. 
Satis, or the immolation of children in the 
Ganges, were nothing when compared to it. 
They simply required the fiat of the govern- 
ment to put a stop to them in our own terri- 
tories, and probably far too much noise was 
made regarding Satis, at the time they were 
prohibited; but even to check infanticide, we 
have to oppose not only sentiments which 
are strong enough to suppress the common 
feelings of human nature, and we may even 
say, of the most savage wild animals, but to 
interfere in the most secret and sacred affair | 
amongst the higher ciasses of natives—their | 
women; for no one who has been a short | 
time in India, and has used his powers of 
observation, can have helped perceiving || 


} 


how scrupulously every man pretending to | 


respectability, refrains from any allusion to 
his females.” 

Our correspondent above referred to, pro- 
ceeds as follows:—‘The assertion made by 
Mr. Wilkinson, that infanticide is carried to 
an extent of which we have hardly yet a 
complete notion, is, alas! too true in India. 
The Rao of Cutch told the Resident at his 
court, very recently, that he had just found 
out that a tribe of Musulmans called Sum- 
mas, who came originally from Sinde, and 
now inhabit the islands in the Runn, paying 
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{an ill-defined obedience to Cutch, put all 
| their daughters to death, merely to save the 
}expense and trouble of rearing them! He 
|has taken a bond from all the heads of the 
| tribe to abandon the horrid custom; but, as 
he justly remarked, he has hardly the means 
of enforcing it. 

“Of the origin of infanticide in Cutch, it is 

difficult to give a satisfactory account. The 
tradition of its being a scheme hit on by one 
of the Jarejahs, to prevent their daughters, 
|who cannot marry in their own tribe, from 
|disgracing their families by prostitution, is 
| generally received. The Jarejahs of Cutch 
|have perhaps adopted all the vices, whilst 
ithey have few, or none, of the saving quali- 
ties of the Mussulmans. No people : appear 
Ito have so thorough a contempt for women, 
land yet, strange to say, we often see the 
dowagers of households taking the lead in 
both public and private matters amongst 
lthem. Their tenets are, however, that 
women are innately vicious; and it must be 
| confessed that they have good cause to draw 
this conclusion in Cutch, in which, it is sus- 
pected, there is not one chaste female from 
the Rao’s wives downwards. We can un- 
derstand the men amongst the Jarejahs get- 
ting reconciled to infanticide, from hearing 
it spoken of from their very births, as a 
necessary and laudable proceeding; but sev- 
eral instances have been told me, where 
young mothers, just before married from 
other tribes, and even brought from distant 
countries, have strenuously urged the de- 
struction of their own infants, even in oppo- 
sition to the father’s disposition to spare 
them. This is a state of things for which, 
we confess, we cannot offer any explanation, 
and which would astonish us in a tigress or 
she-wolf! ” 


The editor adds the following remarks— 


| 1. That the practice of infanticide in 
India is not an evil of trifling magnitude, 
| confined to few insignificant tribes, and only 
involving the premature death of a small 
|number of innocent babes; but that it is 
|| practiced to a wide extent—in various and 
| distant provinces—by Musulmans as well as 
| Hindoos—and is frequently and remorseless- 
ily perpetrated, not merely to preserve the 
|| purity ,,and uphold the rank of the parents, 
| but even to avoid the expense and trouble of 
|rearing the children! The evil is, therefore, 
|most erying, and demands for its suppres- 
'sion the prudent but zealous aid of every 
| philanthropist. 

| 2. That through the long continuance of 
| the practice—the secresy with which it may 
| be practised—the indifference with which 
| the crime is regarded by all in the neighbor- 
| hood, even by ‘those who do not practice it— 
jand the family pride or mercenary spirit of 
|those who perpetrate it—it will require the 
aid of argument and persuasion, as well 
authority; the information and impression of 








the people, as well as the power of the ruler, 
to render effectual any effort for its speedy 
and total suppression. The minds and feel- 
ings of the people must, in short, be chang- 
ed, and the springs of action must be touch- 
ed, before we can have any real security 
that the barbarous habit will be abandoned. 
The interference of the government cannot, 
in this case, penetrate beneath the surface; 
and all the rest must be effected by the be- 
nevolence of the English and reformed na- 
tive public, acting by every means of moral 
influence upon the people themselves. 

3. That under these circumstances, the 
diffusion of education as extensively as pos- 
sible among the young, the wide distribu- 
tion of judicious and well-written tracts on 
the subject among the adults, the constant 
expression by the officers of government, 
in written and oral communications, to all 
concerned in the practice, of the abhorrence 
in which it is held by the supreme authority, 
both here and in Europe; nay, even by 
every civilized nation on the face of the 
globe; and the presentation of some reward, 
be it honorary or pecuniary, to any chief or 
others who might preserve the life of his 
daughters, or influence others to do so; ap- 
pear some of the means the best-adapted to 
secure the gradual, but final extinction of 
the horrid rite. 
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4. That, considering the cruel murders 
of innocent children now every day oceur- 
| ring, it is right, that the exertions above al- 
luded to, should be commenced without de- 
lay; and that they should not be intermitted 
till the triumph of humanity is complete, and 
| till we are privileged to hear with delight 
|the well authenticated intelligence, that 
| throughout Hindoostan the horrid crime of 
| infanticide is practised no longer. 
| It is an obvious remark, that sorrow and 
| crime strike us less forcibly, as we become 
| familiar with them; and hence we believe, 
| that even Europeans in India feel not half 
}so acutely as they ought to do regarding 
| the affecting subject of this paper. In order 
to sustain a proper tone of feeling respect- 
|ing it among ourselves, we need it to be 
| frequently and forcibly brought to our at- 
| tention; and we hope, therefore, that the 
| European press, both in Calcutta and the 
| Mufassil, will not cease to give to the cause 
| of suffering humanity, in this instance, the 
benefit of its frequent and strenuous exer- 
tions. 

Respecting the aggravated guilt of infan- 
ticide, as opposed alike to the laws of God 
and of every civilized state;—the voice of 
nature and the dictates of reason;—the na- 
tive mind of course requires to be still more 
enlightened and impressed. 








American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions. 


CHOCTAWS. 


Mr. Wood, whose station is at Pine Ridge, 
states that on the second Sabbath in Jan- 
uary, a church was organized there, embrac- 
ing three Indian members and a soldier from 
Fort Towson. 
been received to fellowship. 


A negro woman has since 


EMBARKATION OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. Messrs. Daniel Ladd and Nathan Ben- 
jamin, recently from the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, with their wives, embarked 
at Boston, on board the Sea Egle, captain 
Drew, July 16th. 
proceed directly to Smyrna; and from thence 
Mr. and Mrs. 
join Mr. Pease in the mission on that island, 


They are expected to 
Ladd will go to Cyprus, to 


and Mr. Benjamin to Athens or Argos in 
Greece. 
EE 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


Tue Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Board will be held in the City of 
Hartford, Con., beginning on Wednes- 
day, September 14th, at ten o'clock, 
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. M., and continuing from day to day 
till the business of the anniversary shall 
be finished. The annual sermon before 
the Board is expected to be preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Codman. The annual re- 
port of the Prudential Committee will be 
presented, and various important topics 
relating to the operations of the Board 
will be discussed. All the meetings for 
debate and the transaction of business 
are open for any persons who choose to 
be present. 











Donations, 


FROM JULY LITH, To SIsT, INCLUSIVE, 


Board of Foreign Missions in Ref. Dutch chh. 
W. R. Thompson, New Yerk 


city, Tr. 700 00 
Central Board of Foreign Missions, 
J. Gray, Richmond, Va. Tr. 400 00 


Berkshire co. Ms. Aux. So. R. Colton, Tr. 
Contrib. at ann. meeting, 22 28 
Curtisville, 107,43; sab. sch. fora 
child at Cape Palmas, 14,32; 121 75 
Dalton, Gent. 33,94; mon. con. "16, 70; ° - 


Hinsdale Gent. 6] ,06; la. 30,35; 





oI aI 
Lee, Gent. 99,58; ia. 56,42; 156 00. 
Lenox, 113,51; mon. con. 15,50; 129 01 








1836. 


N. Marlboro’, Gent. 22,09; la. 


12,76; 8. par. 7,83; 42 68 
Otis, 8 59 
Peru, 36 29 
Pittstield, Gent. 107; la. 83,14; 

mon. con, 154,04; young men’s 

miss. 80. 20; m. so. Cotton 

Mill, 17; 381 18 
Richmond, 34 31 
Fandisfield, 46 20 
Shettield, Gent. 65,77; la. 51,20; 116 97 


Stockbridge, Gent. 51,45; la. 49,40; 100 85 
Tyringham, Gent. 6,55; la. 14,08; 20 63 
Williamstown, Gent. 129,31; la. 91; 220 31 
Windsor, Gent. 27,70; la. 29,025 56 72-1,648 15 
Boston and vic. Ms. Aux. So. C. 
dard, Tr. 7 
Essex cv. "North, Ms. Aux. So. J. Caldwell, Tr. 
Byfield, Mon. con. 1 41 
Newburyport, La. in 2d presb. chh. 17 00-—38 41 
Essex co. South, Ms. Aux. So. J. Adams, Tr. 


Ipswich, S. par. Mon. con. 74; la. 26; 100 00 
Esser co. N. J. Aux. So. T. Fre slinghusen, Tr. 
Newark, Mon. con. ia 3d ah. 38 93 
Lincoln co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. 8. White, Tr. 
Bath, N. par. Asso. 59; united 
mon. con. 95; 34 00 
Woolwich, J. Fullerton, deed, 
10; mon. con. in cong. chh. 27; 37 00—191 00 


Tatchfield co. Ct. Aux. 
Norfolk, Coll. 
Watertown, Ladies, for females 

in Orphan sch. Bombay, 12 

Various sources, 

Middlesex South, Ms. Confer. of chhs. 

P. Johnson, Tr. 

Framingham, Coll. 

New York City and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 

W. W. Chester, Tr. 

(Of which fr. J. Nitehie, to constitute 
Rev. Wittram Beare Lewis of Provi- 
dence, R. L. an Hon. Mem. 50;) 

Oneida co. N. ¥Y. Aux. So. A. Thomas, Tr. 
Aunsville, Mon. con. 2 50 
New He artford, Mrs. C. Risley, 
Whitesboro’, Coll. in One ida Inst. 
Whitestown, United so. 


So. C. L. Webb, Tr. 
113 00 


1,709 11 


4 00 
13 00 
54 00—-73 50 


Falley of the Mississippi. Aux. So. 
W. T. Truman, Tr. 


Michigan aur. se. E. Bingham, Tr. 
Hlooumtield, Chh. and so, 6,52; 
Detroit, L«. of presb. chh. and 
80. in Sy Ward, 32,02. do. do. 
in 34 Ward, 55; E. P. Has- 
TINGs, which constitutes him 
an Hon. Mem. 100; R. Stuart, 
59; Mrs. E. E, Stuart, 40; FE. 
Bingham, 30, Mary Bingham, 
15; 5. A B.5; P. Davis and 
lady, ; A. E. Mather, lady 
and aan r, 20; Rev. J. PLC 
is; T. &. Ww. 10; D.C. and 
lacy, 13; J. D. 10; J. K. 10; 
nine indiv. 45; four indiv. 8; 
Monroe, Coll. in presb. chh. 
and so. 215; Steney Creck, 
Mrs. Dewey, 10; coll. in ehh. 
7; Troy, Chh. and so. 15; 
Ypsilanti, Chh. and so. 65,80; 
Western Reserve auz. so. 
Cuyahoga co. Brooklyn Centre, 
Mon. con, 4,50; Cleveland, 
Mon. con. 51,21; chil. of Ist 
presb. sab. sch. 10,99; B. S. 
Lyman, 25; C. L. Lathrop, 
19; J. F. H. 5; L. L. B. 2; 
Ohio City, Mon. con. 44; 
Ftrongsville, Mon. con. 53,80; 
Huron co. Fitchville, 10,64; 
Geauga co. Thompson, Mon. 
con. and sub. 23,09; Portage 
eo. Middlebury, D. McNaugh- 
ton, for Mary Jane McNau zh- 
ton in Ceylon, 15; a friend, 
50; Richland co. Plymouth, 
31,85; ded. expenses paid by 
aux. 80. 33; 


Total from the above sources, 


802 94 


305 99-1,108 93 
$6,649 17 





' 


Donations. 





| 


| 
| 





| 
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VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Bangor, Me. Mon. con. in Hammond-st.chh. 60 00 
Barrc, Ms. Young la. benev. so. for John 

Fitch Stone in Ceylon, 12 00 
Basking Ridge, N. J. Cent so. 2 00 
Bennington, Vt. 8. Chandler, 1 56 
Blue Hul, Me. Contrib. 10 50 
Boston, Ms. Miss M. A. Hubbard, 20; Miss 

A. Blatchford, 10; for support of a child 

in Syria; fam. m. box, for miss. to China, 

20,93; unknown, by Rev. Dr. A. 5,62; 56 55 
Bradford, Vt. Mrs. - Bliss, 2 00 
Bridesbur gh, Pa. A fem. friend, 5 00 
Byron, N.Y. Sew. so. for ed. of an orphan 

child in Ceylon, 12 00 


Canandaigua, N. Y. Cong. chh. Juv. m. 
asso. sab. sch. for Walter Hubbell in Cey- 
lon, 20; do. fem. juv. m. asso. for Elizabeth 
Hubbell in do. 20; 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. Friends, 

Choctaw Nation, E. A. Merrill, 

Cincinnati, O. Friends, 

Claysville, Pa. G. B. H. for books for chil. in 
Bombay, 

Coventry, N. Y. Ist cong. chh. 

Culluden sville, Ga. R. Holmes, 10; Mrs. 
Holmes, 10; 

Fast Machias, Me. Mon. con. 

Framingham, Ms. Friendly so. for David 
Kellogg in Ceylon, 11,75; la. miss. so. for 
Gecrge Trask in Ceylon, 20; 

Fredericktown, Md. Fem. miss. 80. 

Gloucester Harbor, Ms. Mon. con. in evang. 80. 

Hanover cong. Pa. Indiv. 

Henrietta, N. Y. Mon. con. in cong. chh. 

Kennebunkport, Me. Fem. miss. asso. 25,93; 
mon. con. 19,07; 


mows 
68 $8 sss 


BS Bua 


S8a85 


P= 
on 


75 
00 
70 
00 
00 
00 
Lecminster, Ms. Juv. so. 20 00 
Lewiston, Pa. Cong. 10 00 
Little Cc mpton, R. I. Fem. benev. so. 25 00 
Leuisville, Ky Friends, 10 00 
Loweil, Ms. An a % of 2d chh. 4 00 
Marshall, S. Y., Page, 10 00 
Mecfurd, Ms. A ley, av. of necklace, 4 00 
Miluakre, Ouis. ler. Mon. con. 7 00 
Menson, Ms. La. sew. so. 10 00 
Natchez, Missi. Rev. B. Chase, 1l 25 
New Lebanon, N. Y., R. w oodworth, a 
revol. pensioner, 20 00 
|| Mew York, Mrs. M. Clark, for David Clark 
in Syria, 20 00 
Norristown, Pa. Presb. chh. 50 00 
North Bridgewater, Ms. A friend, (of which 
for wes. miss. °;) 5 00 
Pendl:ten, 8. C, La. so. for a Mahrattachild, 25 00 
Perth An.b y, N. J. Presb. chh. 16 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. Juv. so. for a hea. child at 
Cape Palmas, 15 00 
Pittouurgh, Pa. Two gent. in Dr. Herron’s chh, 12 00 
Pitisturd, Vt. Mrs. R. Nourse, for Josiah 
Nourse in Ceylon, $29, ackn. in July. 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. Mon, con. in lst presb. 
chh 60 00 
| Rid; ebury, N. Y. Indiv. 30 00 
Sacu, Me. Mon. con. in Ist cong. chh. (of 
which to constitute Rev. Samuget Horkins 
an Hon. Mem. 50.) 81,98; la. so. 35,02; 117 00 
Salem, Ms. Mrs. I. Whiting, 5 00 
Surannah, Ga. Male and tem. miss. so. of 
indep. presb. chh. 150 00 
Smithfeld, N. Y. Mon. con. 20 00 
Topsfield, Ms. N. Cleaveland, to constitute 
Wiitram N. Creavecanp an Hon. Mem. 100 00 
Trenton, N. J. Fem. miss. so. to constitute 
Rev. Georce Burrows an Hon. Mem. 50 00 
Tuscarcra, N. Y. Mon. con. 5 00 
Williamstown, Ms. Mon. con. in Williams 
College, 20 00 
Wilmington, Del. A lady of Hanover-st. 
presb. chh. 20 00 
Zelienople, Pa. Ann Saunders, 5 00 
Unknown, A friend, 10; a fem. friend, 15; 25 00 








Amount of donations acknowledged in the 
p= $8,013 72. Total of denations icons 
from August lst 1835, to July 3let 1836, 
$173,575 39. 
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FROM auGusT Ist, To 10TH, INCLUSIVE. 


Lincoln co. Me. Aux. So. Rev. 8. White, Tr. 
Edgecomb, La. 12 00 
Topsham, Mon. con. 4 50 


Westport, J. Hilton, } 00—-17 50 |) 
Middletown and vic. Ct. Aux. So. R. Hubbard, Tr. 

Berlin, Kensington so. La. 00 
Chatham, ist so. Gent. 19,54; la. 

11,17; 30 71 
Glaster sbury, Eastbury so. Gent. 

9,53; la. 12,34; 21 8&7 
Middletown, Ist so. An indiv. 3 00 

Westfield so. Gent. 15,15; la. 

21,09; 36 24—92 82 


New Haven City, Ct. 

Young ladies bible class in Centre chh. for 
Herrick school in Ceylon, 30; contrib. in 
united so. 199; mon. con. in Ist and 
united so. 11,91; 

New York City and Brooklyn, Aux. So. 
W. W. Chester, Tr. 

(Of which fr. Spring-st. chh. to ed. chil. 
in Ceylon, 20; Carmine-st. chh. to con- 
stitute Rev. Witttam 8. Tyisr of 
Amherst, Ms. an Hon. Mem. 50;) 

Old Colmmy, Ms. Aux. So. H. Coggeshall, Tr. 

Fairhaven, Gent. and la. 56; mon. 





con. 24; 00 
Middleboro’, Ist par. 50; gent. 

59,58; la 54,09; 163 67 
New Bedford, Ist chh. Head of 

River, 25; Trin. chh. 90; N. chh. 

132; a friend, 5; 252 00 
Rochester, Mattapoisett, La. mite 

so. 28; mon. con. 22; Mrs. M. 

T. i; 51 00 
Sippican, La. 25 00 
Centre, La. (of which to con- 

stitute Rev. Danier Tarran 

an Hon. Mem. 5V,) 70 00 

641 67 


Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 

Pilgrim Aur. So. Ms. Rev. A. Jackson, Tr. 
Kingston, Mon. con. 

Rutland co. Vt. Aux. So. J. D. Butler, Tr. 
Clarendon, Mon. con. in cong. chh. 20 36 
West Rutland, Mon. con. in cong. 

ebh. 15; gent. 32,59; la. 30; 

Valley of the Mississippi, Aux. So. 

W. T. Truman, ‘Tr. 
Michivan aur. so. E. 
Adrian, Coll. in 
5); Ann Arbor, 
and so. 51,33; 
of presb. chh. 
Ward No. 1, 13,49; 
A. D. and fam. 2,50; Romeo, 
Coll. in chh. and so. 4,58; 
York, Presh. cong. 13,83; 
Western Reserve aur. 20. 
Geauga co. Unionville, Mon. 
con. 11,66; Portage co Auro- 
ra, 7,!2; Atwater, Mrs. S. M. 
10; Mrs. B. 5; indiv. 11,60; 
Hudson, Mon. con. in West. 
Reserve college, 66,63; Ran- 
dolph, O. C. Dickinson, 19; 

York co. Me. Aux. So. C. W. Williams, Tr. 

Biddeford, Ist par. Gent. 15,50; 


Bingham, Tr. 
chh. and sa. 
Coll. in ehh. 
Detroit, La. 
and so. in 


B. W. 2; 


137 93 


la. 7,27; 277 
2d par. Mon. con. 6 25 
Kennebunk, 2d par. Mon. con. 9 24 
Sandford, Mon. con. 16 57 
Wells, Ist par. La. 21,75; la. sew. — 
80. 20; 41 75—96 58 || 
ome | 
Total from the above sources, $1,892 24 | | 


VARIOUS 


Amherst, Ms. Rev. N. W. Fiske, for ed. of 
Nestori ns, 

Augusta, Me. Two juv. societies, for orphan 
in Athens 

2, N. Y. Mon. con. 


Aux. So. F. T. Jarman, Tr. 


122 01—259 94 





Donations. 


Tt 





1L 50—630 17 
| 


8 28 


| 
| 
| 


77 50-—97 86 | 








COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


| Boston, Ms. A. Simonds, 10 00 
| Castle Creek, N. ¥. Rev. 8. Burt, 10 00 
| Framin zham, Ms. La. for. miss. so. 20 00 
inliam, Ms. Mon. con. 10; av. of jewel- 
ry, 33e 10 33 
| Lynn, Ms. Louisa Osborn, for Maria Brigham 
| Peubody in Ceylon, 20 00 
| Mewtoa, N. J. Ist presb. chh. 14 00 
Red Rirer, Choc. na. Miss. so. 25 50 
Rockaway, N. J. Chh. 12,55; fem. so. 10; 
fem. juv. so, 4,50; for 8. 8. library at Park 
Hill, / 27 05 
Salem, Ms. Indiv. of Crombie-st. chh. not at 
mon. con. 20 00 
Troy, N. Y. Bethel free chh. to constitute 
Rev. Joun Gray and Gurpon Grant 
Hon. Mem. 160 00 


| Amount of donaticns acknowledzed in the preceding 
lists, from August lst to 10th, $2,249 12. 


DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 





| Annsville, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. sew. so. 25 00 
| Atwater,O., A box, fr. ladies, for Rev. S 
Hall, La Pointe, 63 13 


| Brookline, Ms. C lothing, etc. fr. Kingsbury 
so. for Brainerd. 
Clinton, N. Y., A keg, for Dr. Bradley, Bankok. 
Cooperstucn, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. miss. so. 


of presb. chh. 103 00 
Hamp, Chris. Depos. Ms. Whately, A box, 

fr. fem. sew. . $0. Norwich, A box. 
Lakeville, N. Y., A box, fr. fem. sew. so. 59 00 
Lowville, N. ¥., A box, fr. fem. miss. so. for 

Yellow Lake. 59 65 
Mericoville, N. ¥., A box, fr. fem. miss. so 
New London, Ct. A box, fr. ladies, for Mrs. 

Smith and others, Sandw. Isl. 100 00 
Portland, N. Y., A bundle, fr. fem. benev. 

asso. rec’d at Cattarangus. 
Potsdam, N.Y. Bedding, ete. by B. F. B. 

rec’d at Tuscarora, 40 00 
Southington, Ct. Clothing, fr. indiv. for Mr. 

Goodrich and fam. 50 00 


Vann’s Valleu, Ga. 
M. Vann, rec’ 


fr. Mrs. 


Clothing, ete. 
d by Miss Sawyer. 


The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
-YWanufucturers and others. 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions of 
the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, etc. at Kombay, 
and at the = Sandwic h Islands. 

Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, etc. for all the missions and mission schools, 
especially for the Sandwich Islands. 

Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for persons of 
both sexes; principally for the Indian missions. 

Blankets, coverlets, sheets, etc. 

Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 


James Gray, Richmond, Va., Treasurer of the Cen- 
tral Board of Foreign Missions, acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums, viz. 


Richmond, Fem. asso. in Ist chh. 175,50; 
| Mr. and Mrs. A. 2,50; Mrs. M. B.S. 1; 


Rosert Tweepy, which constitutes him 
an Hon. Mem. 100; a friend, 4; contrib. in 
Ist chh. fr. col’d people, 10,37; Petersburg, 
Chh, 116,50; E. James, 20; G. H. J. 2; E. 
| J.2; Mrs. C. 2; Charlotte, Mrs. B. Mor- 
{| ton, to constitute Rev. James W. Pnit- 
| tips of er an Hon. Mem. 50; Fin- 


castle, Mrs. A. B. 5; Mr. and Mrs. J. 5; 
Washington city, Ist chh. Miss. asso. 
97,13; four ladies in 2d chh. 7,50; Staun- 


ton, Fem. asso. 22; Little Pedee chh. N.C. 
3; Fayetteville, Chh. 20; fem. j juv. miss. 
asso. for Henry "Augu stus Rowiend i in Cey- 
lon, 20; Bedford co. Fem. sem. so. av. of 
jewelry, 5,20; Bethesda chh. 4; Morgan- 
town, C hb. 5; Bladensburg, Chh. 32; $711 70 
A box, fr. Locust Hollow cong. (ackn. in 
\ Aug. as fr. Richmond,) for Scio, $80. 





